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LINCOLN, THE CONSTITUTION, 
AND DEMOCRACY: 


ANDREW C. McLAUGHLIN 


to face and solve we must, of course, appreciate the su- 

premely difficult nature of his tasks. He was confronted 
in the later years of his life with the most severe and dangerous 
crisis in American history. The way in which he met this crisis 
and the way in which his own personal power developed during 
the years will always be a matter of absorbing interest. My 
own reflections have led me to consider the nature of his re- 
actions to constitutional problems and to consider also the 
character of his political philosophy. We have the advantage of 
distance; and, viewed from afar, his normal and instinctive 
principles, as well as his reasoning and his arguments, appear 
simple; that simplicity is an attribute of greatness. 

The constitutional problems with which Lincoln had to deal 
were very real and insistent. But as a rule they did not demand 
any meticulous examination of obscure principles or precedents. 
Though occasionally he entered upon some particular exposition 
and disclosed legal discrimination of high character, the times 
called for more than highly technical legalistic analysis. He did 
not ignore legal forms and prohibitions or sweep them aside with 
an impatient gesture; he was forced to go beyond them, or, 


| ANY attempt to discuss the problems which Lincoln had 


* An address delivered before the annual meeting of the Abraham Lincoln Associ- 
ation, Springfield, Illinois, February 12, 1936. 
I 
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rather, he penetrated to the foundations of a democratic gov- 
ernment restrained by law. 

A constitution need not be looked upon as only a piece of 
parchment stored away in a safe, free from the prying eyes of 
the multitude, consigned to the clever exposition of politicians 
and subjected to the astute arguments of jurists. In a very real 
sense the actual structure of a nation, even if we are thinking 
only of its habitual political activities and its customary political 
reactions, is something more than a document and all the in- 
crustations of statutes and judicial interpretations; it includes 
the common and conventional attitudes of the citizens, the 
principles which animate them, their substantial concepts of 
justice, liberty, and safety, their readiness to be ruled by others 
or their determination to compel their rulers to serve them. To 
the extent that a formal written constitutional system or any 
other kind of constitution is at variance with the character of a 
people, it is wanting in substantial reality. 

I may be taking liberties with the word “constitution” when 
I include within it the actual life and the living philosophy of a 
nation. But probably no one will seriously object to the state- 
ment that, in a country which is more than merely a pretended 
democracy, there is and must be conformity between legal prac- 
tices and underlying fact. There is, however, more to be said: 
a nation is a living thing, the product of vital forces; it trans- 
cends all written words; it embodies the thoughts, the tradi- 
tional beliefs, the inherited tone and temper of the people. 
“The mystic cords of memory, stretching from every battle- 
field and patriot grave to every living heart and hearthstone”— 
these are in part the foundations of any constitutional system, 
and, above all, of a system founded on the principles of democ- 
racy. If memories are benumbed, if men have forgotten ac’ ‘eve- 
ments, failures, and aspirations, the nation loses its character, 
its sense of self, its very essence; and constitutional forms are 
likely to give way to tumult or be dissipated by the spirit of 
distraction and essential uncertainty. 
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Only a democratic people, knowing and feeling the essence of 
their own philosophy, can manage a democratic government, 
and only a democratic government can maintain itself as the 
agency and ruling authority of a democratic people. This is so 
obvious that one may well hesitate to put the fact in words. But 
I am intent on making quite plain something which seems neces- 
sary for any clear understanding of Lincoln’s life. For, when all 
is said, we look upon him as the peculiar exponent of the prin- 
ciple and the fact of democratic government in the nineteenth 
century; and we need to recognize the force of certain elemen- 
tary realities. It is the prime duty of a democratic statesman to 
maintain the very system on which his power rests; it is the 
main duty of a democratic nation to be democratic. It is the 
central and all-controlling duty of an autocrat to defend his own 
power if he would live up to his own philosophy; for at the very 
moment when he fails to guard and exercise his autocracy, he 
ceases to that extent to be an autocrat. 

It is sometimes said in these days of uncertainty and be- 
wilderment that a nation need have no constitution. Of course 
such an assertion is utterly unfounded. Every politically or- 
ganized community has a constitution; it has structure, forms, 
modes of action. Britain, we are told, has no constitution; and 
that very pronouncement helps me to present the simple 
thought with which I seem to be struggling. Beyond and below 
all established practices and the great British charters and sta- 
tutes lie the fundamental principles which have been woven into 
the character of the people, the product of history, of experi- 
ences, of hopes deferred and aspirations attained.’ This solid 
but intangible fact constitutes the basis of the state. It has been 
made gradually through the centuries. The strongest restraint 
on the amplitude of parliamentary power is the respect of the 
people for the elements of stable, authoritative, just govern- 


2 “That the state, and therefore Parliament and the King have very real restrictions 
placed upon them has been at all times in England a live conviction of the people” 
(Georg Jellinek, The Declaration of the Rights of Man and of Citizens, trans. M. Farrand 
[1st ed., 1895], p. 93). Italics mine. 
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ment. That respect and the feeling of popular power appear to 
have upheld democracy while the European world across the 
channel saw governments rise and fall and be swept aside by 
torrents of emotion. I am not advocating the establishment of 
an all-powerful legislature in America; such a plan would be 
inadvisable if not absolutely impossible. I am only pointing to 
the fact that a nation must have a constitution and that a real 
constitution is more than ink on paper. 

All these preliminary statements are not foreign to my sub- 
ject. For the more closely one reads and studies, the more con- 
fident he becomes of a simple and comprehensive fact. Lincoln, 
as a lawyer and a good citizen, had respect for the formal prin- 
ciples and prohibitions of the Constitution—he conceived it his 
duty not to ignore or avoid them—but his dominating impulse 
was to protect the very nature of the republic and not to allow 
the real America to destroy itself; he appears always to be look- 
ing beyond forms to character, to be relying on the inner sense 
of right and duty and power without which democracy and 
popular government are shallow and hypocritical. 

The real Constitution, the underlying character of America as 
a political entity, is itself, of course, a historical product. The 
written document contains in words many of the elementary 
principles which were wrought out long before America existed 
as an independent nation. The framers of our Constitution were 
intent upon maintaining and strengthening liberties and pro- 
tective forms which had been won by the toil of centuries. They 
were intent not only upon strengthening their hold upon liberty 
but also upon giving liberty the support of fundamental law. 
But unless my previous statements are without foundation, this 
support can last only so long as the character of the nation re- 
mains. I have often thought of Lincoln, when he was scarcely 
more than a youth, sitting under a tree through the hours of a 
sunny day and reading Blackstone’s Commentaries and Chitty’s 
Pleadings. He was being introduced to the antiquities of a legal 
system highly technical and formal when compared with the life 
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of the simple community which encompassed him, as he sat and 
shifted his chair when the moving sunlight cast an unpleasant 
glare upon the pages. His mind, we may presume, was not fully 
absorbed by the intricacies of feudal holdings, by reversions, 
remainders, and contingent interests, or by the complication of 
pleas and rebutters and rejoinders. He must have contemplated 
the long effort of men to attain free government responsive to 
their needs. No one can read Blackstone without enlarging the 
horizon far beyond the study walls, far beyond the confines of 
a frontier village, far beyond the narrow and technical bound- 
aries of the law. 

If there is truth in the foregoing statements, then Lincoln was 
an archconstitutionalist. With this conception of the real Amer- 
ica in our minds, we can appreciate his attitude toward the diffi- 
culties which he had to meet and overcome. And yet it is some- 
times hard to understand his unwavering reliance on the sober 
judgment of the people. He was no closet philosopher viewing 
the demos from afar; he suffered from no illusions; he knew 
practical politics; he knew people in their shifting moods; he 
had faced hostile audiences; he had had to accept defeat. But in 
the later, stronger, and more dangerous years of his life he at no 
time lost faith in what he believed America to be, “the last best 
hope of earth.” This knowledge was built upon experiences. 
Few men who have risen to high place in the world had such 
ample opportunity to know men; life, as he had known it, was 
free from artificiality; if it was crude or uncultured, it was real. 
Life in a village gives wider and sounder knowledge of men than 
can come to the denizens of the mansions or purlieus of a me- 
tropolis. 

Three men are commonly associated in our minds with the 
word “democracy.” The first of these was Jefferson. He was 
primarily a philosopher. His inaugural address of 1801 stands 
today, I believe, pre-eminent in our literature as the best brief 
presentation of the principles and ideals of political democracy. 
And yet there was always likely to be something of contention 
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or even of partisan argument in what he said and did; there was 
wanting calm, generous confidence; he believed in democracy, 
but he was likely to see specters in the dark. Jackson repre- 
sented a democracy boastful of its new-found power, inclined to 
be aggressive, combating the assumed superiority of the “wise 
and good and rich,” still resenting the pessimism of the doleful 
Federalists. Lincoln took the people for granted; he neither 
feared nor boasted; he knew not where to look, if he ever tried, 
for a source of wisdom and justice except in the main body of 
men. He did not think, like Carlyle, of democracy as a jar of 
Egyptian vipers each striving to get its head above the rest; nor 
did he conceive it as marked by muddle-headed incompetence. 
In his first inaugural he said: 

Why should there not be a patient confidence in the ultimate justice of 

the people? Is there any better or equal hope in the world? .... If the 
Almighty Ruler of Nations, with his eternal truth and justice, be on your 
side of the North, or on yours of the South, that truth and that justice 
will surely prevail by the judgment of this great tribunal of the American 
people. 
Here we find a solemn conviction based on faith in men. In any 
attempt to trace the main currents during the last few years of 
Lincoln’s life these convictions, this assurance, provide, in my 
judgment, the safest guide. 

His aim during those years was to save democracy, to save it 
even from itself. That thought was closely associated with his 
opposition to slavery. He said in 1854: 

This declared indifference, but, as I must think, covert real zeal, for the 
spread of slavery, I cannot but hate. I hate it because of the monstrous 
injustice of slavery itself. I hate it because it deprives our republican ex- 
ample of its just influence in the world; enables the enemies of free insti- 
tutions with plausibility to taunt us as hypocrites; causes the real friends 
of freedom to doubt our sincerity; and especially because it forces so many 
good men among ourselves into an open war with the very fundamental 
principles of civil liberty, criticizing the Declaration of Independence, and 
insisting that there is no right principle of action but self-interest. 


He attacked not his opponents but a system of social order, 
which he believed to be endangering the safety of free govern- 
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ment. To offer palliative or excuse was to trifle with the ele- 
ments of civil liberty. 

So far I have been discussing the central principle of Lincoln’s 
constitutionalism. We must now glance at his position on some 
of the technical questions of constitutional law. And I refer to 
this subject, which I have not the time to discuss thoroughly, 
only that I may not appear to have wilfully ignored it. Even in 
these matters, however, he rarely if ever lost sight of the primal 
and elemental responsibility of free government. It is rather in- 
teresting to find that an able lawyer did not indulge in critical 
examination of the legal right to exclude slavery from the terri- 
tories. He certainly did not do so in his public addresses. He 
made no attack upon certain vulnerable parts of the fugitive 
slave law. Thoroughly aroused by the Dred Scott decision, he 
did not enter upon a technical argument concerning the validity 
of its main pronouncement; nor did he present the salient dec- 
laration of Justice Curtis to the effect that, when the Consti- 
tution was framed, the allowance and the prohibition of slavery 
were recognized subjects of municipal legislation, and, as Con- 
gress was given governmental authority over the territories, this 
authority included the power to recognize or abolish slavery. In 
all these instances there was good reason for Lincoln’s evading 
technical arguments which were not suitable for popular pre- 
sentation. He consistently asserted that the hope of the Fathers 
was in the dwindling importance and final disappearance of 
slavery; by resisting attempts to extend slavery he believed 
that he, not Douglas or his co-workers, was loyal to the spirit 
of the men who made the Constitution. In that respect his posi- 
tion is undoubtedly sound. 

Douglas sharply criticized Lincoln’s opposition to the prin- 
ciple of the Dred Scott decision; and Lincoln’s task, as we all 
know, was to show that Douglas himself was preparing an 
avoidance or a betrayal of that very principle. No member of 
Congress is under constitutional obligation to carry out in 
affirmative legislation a judicial announcement of constitutional 
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power or absence of power. He is entitled to his own opinion, 
though it should be an opinion based on common sense and not 
on mere personal or partisan vindictiveness.’ This constitu- 
tional principle, however, as a matter of political ethics does not 
apply to a man who strenuously defends the decision and heaps 
opprobrium on his opponent because of the opponent’s objec- 
tions to the principle involved. How far a president or a con- 
gressman should go in an effort to bring about a reversal of a 
decision is a matter of political morality and sensible citizenship. 
To pack a court in order to overthrow a decision interfering 
with partisan purposes or individual desires has been properly 
condemned in this country as a dangerous and demoralizing 
proceeding; but if the court should be deliberately packed, the 
process might not be technically unconstitutional; it might and 
probably would insult and assault the very spirit of the Consti- 
tution. Only a most serious situation could excuse the crude 
strong-arm methods which are technically possible. So once 
again we face the crucial fact: The Constitution is sustained in 
a democracy by the authoritative conscience of a democratic 
people. Moreover, peaceful and legal methods of adapting the 
Constitution to a changing condition of society are at hand. 
Decisions have been overruled and others have been plainly 


3] mean by this statement no more than this: If an act has been declared constitu- 
tional by the court, a congressman may properly vote against an act involving exactly 
the same principle as that contained in the court’s decision. If an act has been declared 
unconstitutional, a congressman would be engaged probably in useless or worse than 
useless activity if he voted for another act of the same kind; but, in this latter case, 
conditions may have so altered, either in the makeup of the court or in the shifting of 
opinion, that it might not be unwise to pass another act substantially like the one de- 
clared void. And still, of course, the substantial fact is that the continuity of law, the 
advantage possessed by a court in passing upon a concrete question, has had the result 
of practically establishing the court’s decisions as the authoritative determination of 
the content of the Constitution; and that fact has been of so much significance in our 
history that any abandonment of it in any particular instance ought to be made only 
with great hesitation and after deliberate circumspection. Those who cherish the idea 
or the possible prospect of relying solely on legislative discretion should remember that 
any such reliance should be based on a reverence and respect for established tradition 
entering into the fiber of a living people, and that any abrupt and thoughtless jettison- 
ing of a habit and an applied principle is likely to endanger the character of the state 
as a sentient being. 
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modified. In three instances, constitutional amendments have 
been made so altering the Constitution as to destroy the effect 
of certain judicial decisions—in the adoption of the eleventh and 
sixteenth amendments and in the first sentence of the four- 
teenth. 

Lincoln’s well-considered position concerning the court is 
given in one lucid paragraph of his first inaugural address. After 
speaking again of the binding effect of a decision upon the par- 
ties to a suit, he declares that decisions 


....are also entitled to very high respect and consideration in all parallel 
cases by all other departments of the government. And while it is obvious- 
ly possible that such decision may be erroneous in any given case, still the 
evil effect following it, being limited to that particular case, with the 
chance that it may be overruled and never become a precedent for other 
cases, can better be borne than could the evils of a different practice. At 
the same time, the candid citizen must confess that if the policy of the 
government, upon vital questions affecting the whole people, is to be 
irrevocably fixed by the decisions of the Supreme Court, the instant they 
are made, in ordinary litigation between parties in personal actions, the 
people will have ceased to be their own rulers, having to that extent prac- 
tically resigned their government into the hands of that eminent tribunal. 
Nor is there in this view any assault upon the court or the judges. It isa 
duty from which they may not shrink to decide cases properly brought 
before them, and it is no fault of theirs if others seek to turn their decisions 
to political purposes. 
Here we have a recognition of two salient principles. Law must 
be continuous; and yet it must be changeable. A fluctuating law 
is a misnomer; a law not adapted to social need is an anachro- 
nism.‘ 

In the course of the war Lincoln acted on the assumption that 
devotion to procedure should not be regarded as a paramount 


4 “We believe as much as Judge Douglas (perhaps more) in obedience to, and 
respect for, the judicial department of government. We think its decisions on con- 
stitutional questions, when fully settled, should control not only the particular 
cases decided, but the general policy of the country, subject to be disturbed only by 
amendments of the Constitution as provided in that instrument itself. More than this 
would be revolution. But we think the Dred Scott decision is erroneous. We know the 
court that made it has often overruled its own decisions, and we shall do what we can to 
haveit overrule this. We offer no resistance to it” (speech at Springfield, June 26, 1857). 
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obligation if this respect and devotion made probable the disso- 
lution of the Union. At times in the past the word “Union” had 
connoted little more than the formal connection among the 
component parts of the nation. To Lincoln it had a wider and 
deeper meaning. It meant the nation, burdened or upheld by 
the duty of maintaining the principles of democratic govern- 
ment. When, therefore, he says that if he could save the Union 
by abolishing slavery he would do it and if he could save the 
Union by saving slavery he would do it, he was not paying 
homage to a form of government or to a system of political 
articulation; nor was he indulging in emotional patriotism. 
Every act of Lincoln’s four years of painful solicitude must be 
interpreted in the light of this solemn determination. 

It is quite impossible to discuss here in detail the arbitrary 
arrests which were frequently made during the war. The Presi- 
dent hesitatingly and, I think, reluctantly acquiesced in the 
practice of imprisonment without a judicial trial because of the 
necessity of the situation. One statement, made in connection 
with the Vallandigham affair, deserves quotation: 


Mr. Vallandigham avows his hostility to the war on the part of the 
Union; and his arrest was made because he was laboring, with some effect, 
to prevent the raising of troops, to encourage desertions from the army, 
and to leave the rebellion without a military force to suppress it. He was 
not arrested because he was damaging the political prospects of the ad- 
ministration or the personal interests of the commanding general, but be- 
cause he was damaging the army, upon the existence and vigor of which 
the life of the nation depends. ... . If Mr. Vallandigham was not damag- 
ing the military power of the country, then his arrest was made on mistake 
of fact, which I would be glad to correct on reasonably satisfactory 
evidence. 

As we study these words, we find the stern reality of which I 
have spoken. Arbitrary arrests are the favorite and indispens- 
able agencies of tyranny. What prevents them from becoming 
the foundation of a despotic government or from being used 
with crafty cruelty and high injustice? Once again it is the 
conscience, the moral attitude, the sense of civic duty, and the 
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respect for law in the breast of the man that wields this enor- 
mous and dangerous power; and this sense of civic duty must be 
maintained and strengthened by the unfaltering devotion of the 
people to the primary principle of free government. We are liv- 
ing in an age which has seen the recrudescence of despots. No 
mere constitutional formalism can prevent their rise or prevent 
the ruthless exercise of power when once it is seized. And we 
gather assurance from the course of the Civil War which was 
marked on the whole by a respect for discussion, for freedom of 
the press, for open election, for the maintenance of legislative 
debate. So we must remind ourselves of the simple fact that it 
was not what Lincoln did, but what he failed to do and did not 
attempt to do, which constitutes the center of his greatness as a 
democratic leader. And, yet, I think the evidence appears to 
show that arbitrary arrests seriously endangered the Union 
cause and perhaps, almost certainly in extreme cases, did more 
harm than good. 

Lincoln, someone has said, certainly cannot be classed as a 
constitutionalist because he did the most unconstitutional and 
arbitrary act imaginable when he issued the Emancipation 
Proclamation. And, still, in one respect, that very proclamation 
illustrates his studied respect for constitutional powers. He had 
always denied congressional authority to deal with slavery with- 
in state limits. He appears to have doubted or denied this au- 
thority even amid all the anxieties of the war. Now, I suppose, 
no one can seriously question the right of a commander-in-chief 
of an army to seize the property of an enemy—certainly prop- 
erty which is of evident service in hostile activities. While mod- 
ern international lawyers and publicists frown upon any seizure 
of personal property not actually used in the conduct of the war, 
such a principle can scarcely be said to be firmly established on 
very solid foundation. And if it is recognized as a principle of 
what is called international law, a disregard of it cannot be 
called a breach of constitutional law. 

There remains, however, one difficulty: If the war was an in- 
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surrection, then the most that could be legally done was to con- 
fiscate the property of the rebellious persons and to leave un- 
touched the property of those persons in the rebellious com- 
munities who were not engaged in the rebellion. The insurrec- 
tion had, however, taken on practically all the characteristics of 
public war; and the defenders of the Confederacy would be the 
last to announce technical grounds for denying the existence of 
the right to seize personal property, if that denial should be 
made to rest upon the assumption that the Confederates were 
engaged in an insurrection. This answer is, perhaps, an avoid- 
ance and a retort and not an answer to the constitutional ques- 
tion; but, at all events, this appears to be an answer entirely 
consonant with reality if not with the subtleties of legalism. It 
is, however, a noteworthy fact that courts of the southern states, 
in giving decisions concerning the time when owners of slaves 
lost their ownership, declared that the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion did not free the slaves in the area covered by the proclama- 
tion. Emancipation, they said, was in fact accomplished by con- 
quest: “.... Slavery ceased to exist in the different parts of 
the State as they fell into the hands of the conqueror.’’’ Thus, 
the proclamation was considered to be a war order issuing from 
the commander-in-chief. 

Forty years and more after the Civil War, Theodore Roose- 
velt asserted that he had acted on the Jackson-Lincoln theory 
of the presidency. I have spent many hours of perplexing 
thought in an endeavor to interpret that declaration and to dis- 
cover its validity. As I hope I have already shown, or as I have 
at least declared, Lincoln sought not to magnify the office or to 
disregard the Constitution but to save it. In days that threat- 
ened the very existence of the nation and the Constitution, he 
battled to save both. I have discovered no evidence of any par- 
ticular additions to the office which were applicable to a state 


5 Pickett v. Wilkins, 13 Richardson (S.C.) 366 (1867). 
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of peace and not of war. If we seek to find a single principle of 
Lincoln’s administration, we shall not find it to be an attempt 
so to interpret the Constitution as to expand presidential au- 
thority on the general theory of the paternalistic duty of the 
president, as the steward of the people, to promote the general 


welfare. 
Possibly we often forget why we observe anniversaries of this 


kind and why we are here today. We meet, not because of any 
simple historical curiosity or from any reaction to a traditional 
emotion, but because we believe with Lincoln that a democratic 
nation ceases to exist if it has no central ideal, no spirit, no 
ethical core; and that a nation embodying within itself contra- 
dictory and conflicting philosophies of life cannot stand. He 
speaks to us today more clearly than ever before. 

We are often told that, because of rapid communication by 
airplane, by wireless, and by the telegraph, the world has be- 
come one. And yet I think it is now more plainly two than ever 
before. The very fact of contiguity, the very fact that people 
ten thousand miles apart may hear the same music at the same 
time, listen to the same voice over the air, read the same news at 
approximately the same moment, brings out clearly not the 
unity but the dualism of the world. Just so, the dualism of 
America by the mid-nineteenth century had become more evi- 
dent because of the integrating forces drawing North and South 
together; or, if “integrating” be too strong a word, the senti- 
ment of nationalism, which had been developing for seventy 
years, enabled a man in Massachusetts to feel that slavery in 
the South affected him; and Calhoun, speaking in South Caro- 
lina, believed that religious agitation and popular discussion of 
slavery by the villagers amid the Green Mountains endangered 
the permanence of the Union. It no longer took three weeks or 
more for a letter from Massachusetts to reach Charleston as it 
had done seventy-five years before. There is some sense, surely, 
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in the paradoxical statement that the more nearly North and 
South came together, the farther they were apart.° 

The occidental world is so closely knit in many respects that 
we are asked by the realities of the structure to inquire whether 
a civilization divided against itself can stand. There are two 
principles of life warring, one with the other, within the closely 
woven fiber of the modern Western world. Those nations which 
have democratic institutions and a large measure of real democ- 
racy may not be fully conscious of their réle in the world and 
may not recognize the logical consequences of their own phi- 
losophy. The nations whose internal organization is founded not 
on discussion, not on co-operation, not on adjustment, but on 
sheer force are fully conscious of the implications of their sys- 
tem. Despotism, as ever true to itself, is thrusting out its mailed 
fist without decent respect for the opinions of mankind. But I 
must not condemn; it is living up to its nature without hypoc- 
risy. 

While this contrariety was of course apparent in the past— 
while it was perfectly plain that autocracy and democracy were, 
as theories of political order, at daggers drawn—the contradic- 
tion was not of supreme consequence, especially for us, living 
far away from the palaces and dungeons of autocratic power. 
But, as I have said, this antithesis is today perfectly plain. 
Space is largely annihilated; and ideas, as the source of action, 
are not confined; they are carried in a breathless second through 
thousands of miles of ether. I am not prepared to prophesy with 
Lincoln or make any pretense of having his powers of prophetic 
divination; but one can with difficulty avoid the belief that 
Western civilization is in deadly peril because divided against 
itself. We are led to question whether it will not ‘“‘become all 

6 This is illustrated by Lincoln’s letter to Joshua R. Speed, August 24, 1856, where 


he speaks of the fact that the sight of manacled slaves made him miserable: “It is not 
fair for you to assume that I have no interest in a thing which has, and continually exer- 


cises, the power of making me miserable.” 
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one thing, or all the other” or be shattered in a conflict begotten 
by antagonistic principles. Lincoln’s declaration and prophecy, 
someone may say, were confined in their application to a nation; 
any nation must cherish some common principle—a principle 
nourished by history, tradition, sacrifice; and if the nation loses 
these common possessions, it ceases to be a nation, however 
closely the political mechanisms may strive to enfold it. This is 
true, but I am audaciously venturing to go farther and to find in 
the words of this humble gentleman of Illinois, who had spent a 
large portion of his life amid the rude simplicities and homely 
hardships of the frontier, a philosophic principle of universal 
application. 

National boundaries today are no insulating walls shutting 
out the currents of foreign thought. The great enemies are the 
antipathies, the opposites, the contradictions of the spirit. And, 
as I have already said, the principle of democracy, which beyond 
all cavil is imperiled in the world today, is the principle of ad- 
justment, adaption, co-operation, interchange of opinion, not 
the suppression of speech and open discussion and not simply 
seizure of property and territory by the right of physical force.’ 
If it be quite false—this assumption that the modern’ world is 
one—then complete economic, spiritual, and intellectual isola- 
tion is reasonable and in accord with reality. But if this assump- 
tion be true, or to the extent that it is true, we find ground for 
saying that modern civilization is a house divided against itself. 
At the present moment the house seems to be frail, and we ques- 
tion whether it will not succumb to tempests of passion. A bal- 
anced system of antagonistic nations, each acutely suspicious of 
the others, appears to be inconsistent with a hope of stabilized 
peace. 


7 Lincoln’s statement in his Peoria speech, quoted on a previous page, amply illus- 
trates this principle. The acknowledgment or supine acceptance of a principle regarding 
the right of slavery reached out to affect the very elements or the underlying principle 
of popular government. Such acceptance recognizes, as a rule of action, force and self- 
interest, neither of which can be the essentials of democracy. 
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My aim in these preceding paragraphs is not to expose learn- 
ing or prophetic power; my aim is to call your attention once 
more to the impressive wisdom of Lincoln and to suggest that 
neither the author of the metaphor of the divided house nineteen 
hundred years ago nor the man who quoted the words seventy- 
eight years ago* could have supposed the words to be applicable 
only to a peculiar and temporary phase of life. They thought of 
the principle as having continuous, general, and universal valid- 
ity. Indeed, Lincoln made that very statement, if we can accept 
Herndon’s words: ‘That expression,” he said, “‘is a truth of all 
human experience, ‘a house divided against itself cannot stand.’ 
. ... The proposition also is true, and has been for six thousand 
years.” 

The analogy which I have drawn between the United States 
in the fifties of the last century and the world today is not made 
for the purpose of advocating or attacking any particular meas- 
ure expressive of our own national duty. My statements are 
made as a natural outgrowth of rumination upon the depth of 
Lincoln’s philosophy of the divided house. But, in fact, there 
are certain patent similarities between the whole process of 
European attempts to preserve national security and the history 
of the United States during a considerable portion of its history. 
The idea or the plan of the balance of power in Europe is a very 
old one; but in the century from 1814 to 1914 it is conspicuous. 
At the end of the last and the beginning of the present century 
there were two watchful ententes, or alliances, so evenly bal- 
anced one against the other that attack by either party seemed 
unlikely. This idea certainly bears a close resemblance to the 
balanced Union which was so ably and even vehemently advo- 
cated by Calhoun and his followers. To some extent from the 
beginning, but plainly from 1820 to 1850, the slave states were 
balanced against the free. The admission of California broke 


8 Letter to George Robertson, August 15, 1855; speech at Springfield, June 16, 1858. 
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the balance; and the extremists in the South looked upon the 
break as an assault upon the Constitution itself. Whatever else 
this attempt to maintain a union in a state of equilibrium may 
mean and whatever may be the value of a comparison with 
Europe, it appears to make evident the impossibility of main- 
taining a status by the perpetuation of an antithesis between 
one section and another, when they are imbued with essentially 
contradictory philosophies of life. 

Calhoun believed so thoroughly in the balance of interests 
that he developed the highly ingenious principle of the concur- 
rent majority. The basic assumption of that principle was the 
existence of two conflicting, or divergent, interests; neither of 
these should have the authority to determine by the counting of 
votes, by the force of mere numbers, the policy to be followed or 
laws to be enacted concerning the essential safety and well-being 
of the other. There is something attractive in the nature of this 
theory; but we should notice that it postulates not a common 
weal—or certainly not a common life—but antithetical groups. 
While it embodies the principle that minorities, under our con- 
stitutional system, are not supposed to be subject to the tyranny 
of majorities, it disregards the fact that in a democracy a ma- 
jority must govern—in this country a majority restrained by 
law from wilful abuse of power in defiance of human liberty. It 
rejects the principle and the mode of securing unity by discus- 
sion and rests on the naked right of the minority to continue its 
life in a system based on the balancing of interests or desires. It 
attempts in reality to establish a divided house as a safe and 
permanent dwelling. In some ways it was in accord with the 
philosophy of slavery, inasmuch as it denied the authority of 
majority rule and was in agreement with a social and industrial 
order under which one man could own fifty. The conflict be- 
tween such a theory and that of Lincoln is apparent; for to the 
southern leader, as he declared with solemn earnestness, the rule 
of the majority was anathema; to Lincoln there was no higher 
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guide than the considered judgment of the people. One believed 
in the permanent and useful effect of equilibrium of forces. The 
other believed in the attainment and perpetuation of union by 
interchange of opinion, by the cross-fertilization of ideas. 

It is, or has been, true that European peace—an armed, ever 
restless, unneighborly, suspicious peace—was for decades at a 
time preserved by the counteraction of forces; just as Austria- 
Hungary, a state made up of differing peoples, really seemed to 
hold together as does a stand of stacked muskets with inter- 
locking bayonets. But facts now suggest—and more than sug- 
gest—the choice between the principle of force in international 
relations and a spirit of democratic co-operation recognizing a 
common good and a common civilization. In this state of Illi- 
nois and in this city, where men were divided against them- 
selves, Lincoln saw clearly the impact of ideas, a dangerous im- 
pact or conflict; for the idea or principle, which he dreaded, cast 
disrepute he believed on democracy and liberty. All this is not 
unimportant for us. 

The historians have often, if not always, been strangely remiss 
in giving their readers opportunity to appreciate the dynamic 
influence of ideas. The same indictment can, I think, be brought 
against the philosophers. At all events, political philosophy is 
treated often with such an air of abstraction that the contact 
between philosophic thought and the course of mundane affairs 
seems to the reader to be generally lost sight of. If you read the 
history of Europe in the sixteenth century, you may be left with 
the impression that Charles V, who in 1519 was chosen Holy 
Roman emperor and soon became the ruler of half the world, 
was the creative figure of that age. But the monk who in 1517 
nailed the ninety-five theses to the church door at Wittenberg 
is still alive. This is true whether all of us accept his doctrines as 
true and wholesome or not. The significance of the French Rev- 
olution is not altogether in the guillotine or the crushing power 
of Napoleonic armies. At the end of Napoleon’s triumphs and 
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ed final defeat, the status of Europe was much as it had been 
he twenty-five years before. But the doctrines of the rights of man 
»y and of citizens had a lasting effect upon the public law of 
Europe—lasting at least until in recent years the fabric of 
sa 4 human liberties was devastated.° 
a 7 I have mentioned the dualism of the modern world, but multi- 
- plicity is more nearly the correct word. It should be noticed, 
to ‘ however, that the differences are within the field of ideas or 
- theories of social, political, and economic order. Each nation of 
B Europe fears not alone penetration of its territory by the armed 
al forces of its neighbor but even more keenly the incursions of 
4 doctrines. Every nation is on its guard. One nation detests capi- 
oll talism, individualistic democracy, and Fascism; another is 
afraid of Communism and democracy; another dreads Fascism 
di and Communism. Only twenty-five years ago we complacently 
t took for granted the silent and gradual conquest of the world by 
nt the ethical principles and political forms of popular government; 
and the history of the preceding half-century gave some ground 
7 for holding this comfortable assurance. Who could have sup- 
- posed that the work of Mazzini and Cavour would be swept 
t aside by a dictatorial hand? Today in Europe democracy is on 
a the defensive. We can well appreciate the anxiety of Czecho- 
t 7 slovakia, standing, as her own declaration of independence says, 
“ upon the memories of her distant past and on the democracies 
e : of Jefferson, Wilson, and Lincoln. 
1 a Once again we find the obvious resemblance between present 
P 4 conditions in the world and conditions in America during the 
? a two or three decades before Lincoln came to the presidency. 
: 9 Speaking of the French Declaration of the Rights of Man and of Citizens, Professor 
Jellinek says: ‘Less regarded than its historical and political significance is the impor- 
5 tance of this document in the history of law, an importance which continues even to 
‘ é the present day. Whatever may be the value or the worthlessness of its general phrases, 
r eo it is under the influence of this document that the conception of the public rights of the 
l ' individual has developed in the positive law of the states of the European continent” 


* (op. cit., p. 2). 
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What the southern leaders feared was the rise and extension of 
doctrines endangering the security of slavery. Calhoun, who 
seems always to have thought more clearly and to have pene- 
trated a problem with sharper insight than other southern 
leaders, called upon his brethren of the South to resist attack; 
this was just one hundred years ago. He asked them to redeem 
their pledge to protect the South, for the war had begun. 

The war is waged, not only in the most dangerous manner, but in the 
only manner it can be waged. Do they expect that the abolitionists will 
resort to arms, and commence a crusade to liberate our slaves by force? 
.... Ifso, let me tell our friends of the South who differ from us, that the 
war which the abolitionists wage against us is of a very different character, 
and far more effective. It is a war of religious and political fanaticism, 
mingled, on the part of the leaders, with ambition and the love of noto- 
riety, and waged, not against our lives, but our character. 


Lincoln and Calhoun—both of them great men, men of supe- 
rior intellectual power, one of them the philosopher of slavery 
and probably the ablest and most original political philosopher 


in our history—both Lincoln and Calhoun appreciated the per- 
meating force of ideas. When Calhoun made that passionate 
speech from which I have quoted a passage, the abolitionists 
were scarcely more than a handful; but he saw that the real war 
had begun. So in this respect as in some others he anticipated 
Lincoln. The southerner, however, believed that the remedy 
was to stifle discussion; people must be kept from talking. But 
in a democracy people must talk. It is impossible for a democ- 
racy to exist without discussion; and at any time to endeavor 
to save democracy or democratic realities by enforcing silence is 
to attack the very ark of the covenant. Lincoln, it is unneces- 
sary to say, fearing the extension of slavery principles—perhaps, 
as it now seems to us, fearing them too much—met them in the 
only method consonant with the spirit of a self-respecting de- 
mocracy; he sought to win by open verbal attack and frank, 
free, but tolerant speech. 

Lincoln’s philosophy also contradicted the principle of the 
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supposed fact of unrelenting conflict of classes. Such a concep- 
tion ran counter to his whole theory of life. Perhaps one may 
say that he was naive, that his outlook was the outlook of the 
open frontier, which offered hope for betterment and where 
every man was, or expected to be, a capitalist tilling his own 
acres or managing his own country store or his own mill; Lin- 
coln did not know the stupendous contrarieties of modern 
America. Moreover, throughout the North fifty or seventy-five 
years ago the words “class” and “class struggle”’ were foreign to 
American thinking. Be that as it may, his philosophy in this 
particular is plain; and one phase of it, the perplexing labor 
problem for which the slave owners asserted they had found a 
solution, he thoroughly understood. He rejected a solution 
which provided for the ownership of the laborer by the capital- 


ist. 
Now I mean only to emphasize Lincoln’s comprehension of 


the play of human forces distinct from all material conditions 
or political contrivances. In the long run such forces are com- 
pelling if not dominant. The course of human history is deeply 
affected or actually controlled by them. And, yet, in these later 
days we are told that he should have been content with silence; 
he should have been satisfied, at least after 1858, with a status 
quo which would have ultimately resulted in the disappearance 
of slavery without the misery of a civil war. Believing in the 
compelling power of ideas, he believed also in the duty of 
asserting them. 

I suppose the main fact which we should fully appreciate is 
Lincoln’s recognition of what I may call the spiritual interpre- 
tation of history and of society. If “spiritual” be a misleading 
term, no one will deny the appropriateness of ‘‘non-material- 
istic.” He recognized the effectiveness of forces superior to de- 
sire for pecuniary gain. His own life and its influence through 
the last seventy years are in themselves a condemnation of crass 
materialism as the guiding and conquering power in society. 
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Especially in the later months of his life he openly acknowledged 
the operation of forces beyond human comprehension and far 
beyond human greed. In his noble second inaugural and in his 
semi-serious, semi-jocular, and entirely sincere letter to Thurlow 
Weed, he gave emphatic recognition of the antagonism between 
right and wrong. There was in him, in fact, a quality of mysti- 
cism; or, if that word is not quite suitable—for he made no claim 
to the possession of special divine guidance or any peculiarly 
intimate communication with the Supreme Ruler—we can safe- 
ly say that he placed reliance on the existence of a power, para- 
mount, stable, unyielding, transcending the fluctuations and 
contradictions of life. 

He had faith. I am not now using the word in any theological 
sense. He had faith in folks, faith in the power of ideas, faith in 
America as an influence for democracy, faith in the triumph of 
right, ‘“‘as God gives us to see the right.” He had the courage of 
an assurance that men were not mere cockleshells tossed about 
on the waves of passion or carried hither and thither on the cur- 
rents of sheer accident. ‘“‘Let us have faith,” he said, “that right 
makes might; and in that faith let us to the end dare to do our 
duty as we understand it.” A democracy without faith is no 
democracy at all. The essence of the spirit of democracy rests 
on the belief in men’s natural ability to work out their own sal- 
vation; it rests on the belief in the normal tendency of folks to 
seek good and not evil. Having faith of this sort, real democracy 
is necessarily optimistic. I am reminded of a letter written some 
years ago by Herbert Croly to Theodore Roosevelt: 

For better or worse, democracy cannot be disentangled from an aspira- 
tion toward human perfectibility, and hence from the adoption of meas- 
ures looking in the direction of realizing such an aspiration 
principle of democracy is virtue, and when we consider the condition of 
contemporary democracies, the saying may seem to be more ominous 
than flattering.” 


” Henry F. Pringle, Theodore Roosevelt (New York, 1931), p. 541. 
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As a matter of fact, this was not all sentimentality nor was the 
idea quite new; Montesquieu nearly two hundred years ago 
found the basis of democracy in virtue; and George Washington 
one hundred and forty years ago said, “It is substantially true 
that virtue or morality is a necessary spring of popular govern- 
ment.” 

Of course, these words sound like smug satisfaction, the kind 
of thing which has so often appeared when oratory blazed with 
sparkling periods depicting American superiority. Though you 
can find in Lincoln’s writings plenty of evidence of the trust of 
which I have spoken, you will find nothing of blatant, national 
self-glorification but an emphasis on duty. As a matter of cold 
reality, however, democracy does rest, for its safety and its 
success in the affairs of men, upon honesty and upon the sense 
of propriety and justice in the masses of the people. It is just as 
true now as when spoken two hundred years ago, though Mon- 
tesquieu spoke upon the basis of logic rather than from experi- 
ence. If the confidence or the realities of this faith are taken 
from us, we are sailing in a rudderless vessel over a chartless sea. 
At the beginning of this paper I spoke of the essential constitu- 
tion of a nation—a constitution which in its essence includes the 
character or quality of the people. If that pronouncement is 
subject to legitimate objection when we deal with superimposed 
government, it is certainly true when we are speaking of a 
political system in which the people are the governors. 

If we fear in this country the establishment of autocratic 
government, we may remind ourselves that despotism may 
come not because a designing ruler seizes power and proceeds to 
wield it ruthlessly but because of the weakness, the distrac- 
tions, the ineptitudes of democratic government; and such con- 
ditions may result from popular inertia, lethargy, and heedless- 
ness, which may vitiate democracy quite as thoroughly as popu- 
lar turmoil and noisy agitation. A recent learned writer has de- 
clared that “‘a student of history may be warranted in thinking 
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that in the past weakness has probably caused the fall of more 
governments than wickedness.” But what democracy has to 
fear is not so much the feebleness of government or the absence 
of “‘powers’”’ as incessant futilities. Democracy, to succeed, 
must be economical and not wasteful; it must move on toward 
orderly and effective legal government, conserving liberty and 
accomplishing its purpose. It must not succumb to the wiles of 
intriguing and gain-seeking political groups; it should know its 
own history and comprehend its own temptations. No highly 
articulated legal system can save a democracy heedless of its 
own responsibilities—responsibilities at the primary and the 
election, responsibilities in daily life. In the end it all comes 
down to this: If democracy fail, the failure will be chargeable 


to ourselves. 
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ETHICS AND MENTAL HYGIENE 


H. W. WRIGHT 


N HIS book, The Meaning of Right and Wrong, Dr. R. C. 
Cabot refers to the attack made on the worth of ethics by 
the ‘‘psychological-medical group which today dominates 

public opinion almost as the mediaeval church did.’’* He him- 
self agrees that “‘there is a sense in which ethics and morality 
are as dead as last week’s newspaper.’ The effort to manage 
people by exhorting them, or by begging them to use their will- 
power, or by telling them what they ought to do, he regards as 
almost fruitless. The leaders of the mental-hygiene movement 
have, in his opinion, done good service in pointing this out. But 
he further remarks, ‘Unfortunately, they have emptied out the 
baby with the bath-water. Because ethics has been stupidly 
conceived, they try to do without it altogether and to put psy- 


chology in its place. Freud and his followers have tried to abol- 
ish not only the theological ideas of sin, eternal punishment and 


992 


eternal reward, but the familiar ideas of right and wrong. 

One course that ethics may follow in dealing with the dis- 
coveries and conclusions of contemporary psychology, particu- 
larly in the abnormal field, is illustrated by the treatment ac- 
corded the subject by Dr. Cabot himself, who holds that ethics 
can best meet the present situation and regain its lost prestige 
by reconstructing its doctrines on the foundations supplied in 
large measure by newly discovered psychological fact. Ethics 
and science, he holds, need to shake hands, and the dichotomy 
of “facts for science” and ‘“‘wishes, hopes, sentiments and ideals 
for ethics” to be totally rejected. Hence in the formulation of 
ethical principles we find him giving important place to those 
psychological processes of discussion and mutual adjustment 


1 Op. cit. (Macmillan, 1933), p. 5. 2 Ibid., p. 6. 3 Ibid., p. 10. 
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which are involved in the making and keeping of agreements by 
men and to those manifold forms of rationalization and devices 
of self-deceit by which man “tricks himself, hides from himself, 
confuses himself, excuses himself.”” Indeed, so pervasive and 
potent does Dr. Cabot find this last-named tendency to self- 
deceit to be, in its effect upon human conduct and individual 
character, that he confesses it to be a primary purpose of his to 
give it an outstanding place on the ethical map.‘ 

That ethics has lost ground to social and abnormal psychol- 
ogy in the last generation is, I imagine, beyond question, wheth- 
er or not Dr. Cabot exaggerates this movement. There is no 
doubt but that the mental-hygiene movement is arousing an 
interest and having an influence with the educated public which 
competent students of ethics and well-informed advocates of 
“ethical culture” hoped and expected ethics would gain in pro- 
portion as institutionalized religion lost its authority over the 
minds of men. For this comparative decline in the position of 
ethics at least two causes can be seen. One is to be found in the 
sudden acceleration of change in social and moral standards in 
occidental societies in the last twenty-five years, which lends 
strong support to the view of social psychologists that the au- 
thority of right and wrong is explainable entirely in terms of the 
pressure of group mores upon the individual. The fact that 
moral rules and standards which had been accepted for centuries 
as fixed and essential components of “Christian civilization” 
have suddenly passed into a period of flux and transformation 
is an outstanding feature of our time too obvious to escape any- 
one’s notice. There is also a pretty general agreement as to some 
of the factors which have worked to bring about this change, 
such as the effect of mechanical invention in so altering social 
life and relations as to lessen the importance and influence of 
primary groups like the family and the local community, and 
greatly modify the duties pertaining to them. But the essential 
point in the present connection is that any facts such as these, 


4 Ibid., p. 9. 
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which emphasize the relativity of moral standards to changing 
economic and social circumstance, are bound to count in cur- 
rent opinion as evidence substantiating the view which psy- 
chologists, principally concerned with describing and explaining 
the processes of social interaction, are inclined to accept, viz., 
that the authority which morality exercises over the human in- 
dividual is just the authority of the dominant customs of his 
group during his lifetime. Considering these facts, it is not 
strange, furthermore, that the view as to the relation of moral 
value to the other values of life which appears to be held by the 
majority of sociologists and social psychologists should also ap- 
peal to the intelligent public as most reasonable. This would be, 
I suppose, that only those objects and situations which are goals 
of man’s fundamental natural desires are good in themselves. 
But to obtain such goal objects or situations the individual 
must adjust himself to the conditions of social life and organiza- 
tion, and all forms of behavior which assist in, or facilitate, such 
adjustment have value of an instrumental order. Important 
among the conditions which the individual has to meet are the 
moral rules and standards of the society of which he is a mem- 
ber. Adaptive intelligence would therefore direct that he, in 
general practice at least, conform to these standards. 

The second of the two causes referred to is the success of ab- 
normal psychology in penetrating to the source of many wrong 
acts and wrong decisions in an individual life-history, and find- 
ing it in persisting conditions of strain in the psycho-physical 
organism of the individual which determine the trends of his 
thought and behavior. More influential than the ideational con- 
siderations which appear to shape this or that decision, whether 
they be indeed of self-interest, conventional propriety, or ration- 
al principle, are these trends which account for innumerable 
thoughts and acts over long periods of time. To be sure, the part 
played by conflict and struggle as between different impulses 
in the make-up of the individual, and between the dictates of 
self-interest and the needs of others, have not been disregarded 
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or ignored by moralists. But psychologists have given a new 
meaning to conflict by relating it, on the one hand, to occasions 
and processes in the early development of the individual which 
affect his whole life-history and personal development, and, on 
the other, to the organic effects of continuing tension and to the 
tension-reducing behavior to which it inevitably gives rise. Ab- 
normal psychology has also brought to light the weak places in 
the armor with which nature has equipped man to make his 
way in the world—places where it is likely to give and crack 
under inner strain induced by the pressure of physical hardship, 
economic disadvantage, domestic discord, and social friction. 
Indeed, it has been proved that not one of the important psy- 
cho-physical activities of man is free from these danger-points 
of inherent weakness. Conceptual thought, perception, con- 
structive imagination, emotion, motor impulse—each one is 
likely in its own peculiar way to function abnormally under the 
strain of inner conflict and to be subverted in its activity into 
a defense agency against the disastrous personal effects of unre- 
lieved tension. Considering how vitally such facts as these con- 
cern every human individual with his own personal life to live, 
it is not to be wondered at that the student of today finds them 
more illuminating and practically significant than what ethics 
has to impart about the general principles which reason lays 
down for the government of human conduct, and the order and 
relation which logical analysis discovers among the various 
values of human existence. 

In the opinion of what Dr. Cabot calls the “psychological- 
medical” group, it may also be said that the fulfilment of moral 
duty is embraced within the broader field of adjustment to en- 
vironment. It consists, they would say, in a prudent conformity 
to social customs which regulate the relations of members of the 
social group in such fundamental matters as freedom from 
bodily interference and attack, the ownership and use of prop- 
erty, sex intercourse, and parental responsibility. In fact, ‘“‘ad- 
justment” has been the blessed word epitomizing what abnor- 
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mal psychology has to teach as to the conditions of successful 
social behavior. I do not mean that this term is employed 
naively or has entirely escaped criticism from those who make 
most constant use of it. The grounds for such criticism are 
freely admitted. In its strict biologico-psychological sense, it is 
too narrow to cover all the requirements of sane human living; 
in its wider personal, social, and possibly cosmic applications, it 
is too broad and vague to have much practical import. Because 
of these shortcomings, perhaps, one notices a tendency among 
the exponents of mental hygiene today to abandon “adjust- 
ment” as a slogan in favor of “facing reality.” But the reality 
which everyone is urged to face as the first step on the road to 
personal success and satisfaction must be further defined if this 
practical precept is to mean much to the average man anxious 
for help in coping with his practical problems and difficulties. 
It must be taken to mean the facts of his own nature, of the 
character of his fellows in their various relations to him, and of 
the nature of the world which is the theater of human inter- 
course and association. 

This seems to be realized by recent writers of the school we are 
considering. Thus in a recent book on mental hygiene we read: 

As a psychological term, adjustment usually refers to the quality of a 
person’s behavior in terms of social effectiveness... . . True adjustment 
includes more than orientation in the externals of human contacts... .. 
Hence the inner aspect of adjustment is essentially a process of integra- 
ae From the point of view of mental hygiene wholesome and 
effective growth in personality is achieved by striving to know oneself 
and others, by accepting and being oneself, and by intelligently working 
toward self-improvement.5 
Indeed, it is difficult to see how psychologists, though limiting 
quite legitimately their attention to the facts of human behav- 
ior, could hope to understand the causes and conditions of con- 
flict, and the lingering after-effects of frustration and tension, 
without taking into account the normal organization and de- 


5 Howard and Patry, Mental Health, Its Principles and Practice (Harpers, 1935), p. 
19. 
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velopment of human personality, and the goals and purposes, 
ideals and values, of personal life and association. How estimate 
and adequately characterize the disintegration which follows 
upon unrelieved conflict and strain except in relation to, and in 
comparison with, that personal integration which is synonymous 
with development in the case of the human individual? There- 
fore, it is not surprising to find recent writers on psycho-pathol- 
ogy® devoting considerable space to the organization of human 
personality, the normal goals of personal activity, and the neces- 
sary stages in the normal expansion of personal character. 

What I wish in these pages to point out is that we find opera- 
tive in the integration of personality as understood and de- 
scribed by abnormal psychologists today the appeal and author- 
ity of other values besides those of the goal objects of natural 
desire, and these the values of social intelligence. I do not mean 
merely that these values of social intelligence are implied in the 
facts which abnormal psychologists have brought to light in re- 
gard to the ways in which conflict of individual wishes and mal- 
adjustments in social behavior are to be avoided and overcome; 
I mean that these values are explicity recognized in the prac- 
tical precepts enjoined by these psychologists as guides to men- 
tal health, such as to face reality, to gain personal insight and 
social understanding, to occupy one’s self with useful work. I 
would further hold that it is to these values of social intelligence 
and not to the rules of conventional morality that moral author- 
ity really belongs. Of course the ruling group mores serve to 
express and enforce in a greater or less degree these values, but, 
grounded as they are in social intelligence itself, these values are 
independent of the peculiarities of any group culture pattern. 
They exercise some authority and wield some influence under 
whatever conditions of time and place and economic circum- 
stance men associate on the distinctively human level of com- 
municating, co-operative intelligence. 

6 Cf. Malamud, Outlines of General Psychopathology (Norton, 1935), chaps. xxiii 
and xxiv, and Kahn, Psychopathic Personalities (Yale University Press, 1931), chaps. 
iii and iv. 
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A preliminary indication that the values in question are val- 
ues of social intelligence is to be found in the fact that they ap- 
pear in three forms, corresponding to the three fields in which 
such intelligence is exercised. Social intelligence may be said to 
possess three psycho-physical response organs: those of articu- 
late speech, those of emotion-aesthetic expression, and those of 
manual fabrication and contrivance. Thus are established three 
fields of intelligent communication and co-operation among 
men, each with its distinctive symbolism: first, that of speech 
and discussion, of oral and written discourse; second, that of 
facial expression and bodily gesture, of dance and song, of 
dramatic and pictorial representation; and, third, that of tech- 
nological device and procedure—mechanical, political, and social. 
In each of these fields, social intelligence acknowledges an au- 
thoritative value and, as we shall see, these are the values which 
exponents of mental hygiene today recognize and to which they 
continually appeal. 

No other single cause is responsible for as much mental un- 
balance and warping of personal character, we are told by clin- 
ical psychologists, as is the habit of self-deception. Unless 
something like this were the case, they would not be justified in 
ascribing the therapeutic efficacy they do to the practice of 
“facing reality,” of frankly accepting the facts as to one’s own 
abilities, social relations, and situation in life. If, skeptical both 
as to the alleged cause and as to the prescribed remedy, we ask 
why men should be so generally and strongly inclined to the 
stupid habit of self-deception, the answer is not hard to give. 
Pride and competitive self-assertion seem to be part and parcel 
of human individuality itself. Faced by failure and resulting 
loss of prestige in his own eyes and those of his acquaintances, 
the individual salves his pride and bolsters up his self-respect by 
employing his reason to explain away his failure, and thus es- 
capes the humiliation of admitting it even to himself. He may 
do this by denying, to himself and to others, the real motives 
behind his action and in this way masking its lack of success, or 
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by attributing his failure to some circumstance or influence be- 
yond his own possible power or blame. Thus the man who has 
been defeated in running for public office may deny that he ever 
wished to win and asseverate that he only accepted nomination 
from a public-spirited desire to add interest and edification to 
the campaign. Or he may attribute his failure to the fact that 
his rivals resorted to corrupt practices to which he himself would 
not stoop to win the highest office in the land. 

This tendency to wishful thinking manifests itself early in 
human life in the sour-grapes subterfuges of childhood. These 
instances are frequently amusing and may be merely trivial. 
But a little later as maturity approaches and life-ambitions are 
defining themselves, self-deception tends to play a more serious 
part, menacing the whole development and experience of the 
individual. Every normal human being craves success in life, 
and the usual accompaniments of success in the way of mate- 
rial possessions and comforts, the chance to display ability, 
social recognition and admiration, congenial friends and enjoy- 
able acquaintances. He also possesses imagination by which 
to project a life-goal in the form of an occupational career which 
will bring as its reward the satisfaction of all principal desires. 
But there remain the facts of his situation in life to be reckoned 
with—facts as to his own abilities and limitations, his economic 
resources and handicaps, his educational opportunities, and the 
vocational opening in the social order to which he belongs. 
What will he do about these facts? Will he face them squarely 
and honestly at the very start and in early maturity, adjusting 
his ambitions to the plain facts and unalterable conditions that 
confront him? Or will he begin the practice of dodging and 
evading the existent and actual in order to protect cherished 
hopes and dreams of achievement that seem as-dear as life it- 
self? If the latter, he is preparing the way to disappointment, 
frustration, and failure. The conflict between imagined life-goal 
and actual facts and conditions, present from the beginning and 
left unresolved, will, as the result of frequent and growing fail- 
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ure, be so intensified that the temptation to relieve it by further 
and more elaborate forms of self-deception will be practically 
irresistible. The unfortunate subject will feel constrained to de- 
vote more and more thought and effort to finding excuses for 
himself in the derelictions of others—the jealousy of associates, 
the machinations of enemies, the unfairnesses and iniquities of 
the economic and political system in which he finds himself. 
Undoubtedly some are more liable than others to such distortion 
of thought and character. Those of paranoid trend or procliv- 
ity, with overweening ambition, rivalrous, sensitive, and suspi- 
cious, with good powers of intellectual-verbal formulation, are 
in especial danger—in extreme cases, as we know, the absorbing 
preoccupation of life comes to be that of building up an elabo- 
rate structure of argument and belief, logically well knit and 
plausible though wholly delusive, whose sole motive is self-ex- 
cuse and justification. While true paranoia fortunately is rare, 
what has been called “micro-paranoia” is very common; micro- 
paranoiacs are to be met in every walk of life. 

There is evidently just one way in which men can overcome 
this face-saving misuse of reason which works so much mischief 
in human life and social behavior. It is by cultivating the habit 
of viewing all subjects objectively, dispassionately as befits ra- 
tional beings, and by extending this objective dispassionate 
scrutiny to the most insistent and imperative demands of per- 
sonal ambition. It is by acquiring a respect for truth as some- 
thing supremely important and valuable for itself, and a con- 
tempt for all forms of deception, most of all self-deception, as 
paltry, shabby, discreditable, and self-defeating. This is what 
“facing the facts’ must mean when recommended as a cure for 
the stresses and conflicts of social adjustment, and the mental 
and physical disablements resulting therefrom. For what are 
these facts which the harassed human individual is admonished 
to face, and where shall he find them? Certainly they do not in 
any considerable degree lie about him as objects and events 
which he has only to open his eyes to perceive. No, they fall in 
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the main within the body of socially accepted knowledge, to be 
learned through verbal communication, and if first-hand ob- 
servation is to be helpful such observation must be guided by 
concepts and principles that reflect the attested outcome of 
cumulative human experience. So it is in the crucially impor- 
tant matter lately mentioned, of conceiving of alternately possi- 
ble life-goals and choosing the most promising and practicable. 
The youth who faces the facts at this juncture will be to some 
slight extent guided by what he is able to perceive as to activ- 
ities, services, and rewards of the various occupations and call- 
ings, and by the outcome of such little trial attempts as he has 
made on his own to exercise the abilities required for this or that 
profession. But he will be much more influenced by what he is 
able to discover through discussing the requirements and re- 
wards of different occupations with those in a position to supply 
information, and by reading all that he can find in books, news- 
papers, and periodicals that bears upon the subject of his de- 
liberation. If he is wise, he will attach greater weight to the esti- 
mate of his own ability, conveyed by examination marks, test 
scores, and expert appraisal, than to his unaided subjective im- 
pressions. 

In connection with this, it is a consoling thought that while 
the tremendous forces of mass suggestion, working through 
radio, sound film, and the whole modern machinery of publicity 
and propaganda, conspire to impress upon the minds of the 
growing generation the value and desirability of goals which 
have social prestige at the moment with but little relation to 
their individual tastes and abilities, it is also true that never be- 
fore have youth had such facilities for obtaining accurate infor- 
mation as to their own abilities in connection with existing de- 
mand for economic, political, and social services. Finally, it is 
not to be forgotten that one who acquires a respect for true facts 
—something, indeed, of the scientific spirit—not merely pro- 
tects himself from the disastrous personal effects of frustration 
and conflict but also discovers a new interest which, if permitted 
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to grow and expand, will go far to compensate him for the in- 
evitable limitations and disappointments of human experience. 
Facing hard facts may dispel many a rosy dream of ambition, 
but it will at the same time create a new and dependable source 
of satisfaction in a growing knowledge which comes from talk 
with others, reading, and shrewdly directed observation. 

The key to the character of mental disorder is held by many 
authorities to lie in the associative linking of ideas. Such dis- 
turbances of association principally manifest themselves, how- 
ever, in distortions of perception. Thus the psycho-neurotic 
perceives certain classes of objects or situations which to the 
average person are commonplace features of the ordinary human 
environment as fraught with peculiar danger to him, or as sug- 
gestive of subjects which continually haunt his mind, or as re- 
quiring from him the performance of stereotyped acts of a ritual 
character. Even the hallucinations of the insane are now be- 
lieved to be false perceptions of peripheral stimuli rather than 
ideas of wholly central origin. Indeed, Professor Hollingworth 
finds the main cause of all neuroses to lie in faulty redintegra- 
tion.’ In neurotic individuals, he holds, the perceptual response 
to certain situations or circumstances is overdetermined by 
some one sensory detail without regard to the other features 
present with it. The detail in question is one which at some 
past time has evoked an intense emotional reaction; hence the 
present response is one determined by past contexts rather than 
present facts, and is likely to be bizarre, unsuitable, maladjust- 
ed, and hence neurotic. So in the case of the shell-shocked sol- 
dier with whom the sudden, staccato explosions of a nearby 
motor precipitates a convulsive emotional attack of the hyster- 
ical order. He responds to the sound of the motor as once he re- 
sponded to machine-gun fire in an attack on the enemy trenches. 
Such redintegration is faulty and the resulting perception is 
false, says Hollingworth, because determined by a partial de- 
tail and not by the joint action of all the relevant details of the 


7 Abnormal Psychology (Ronald Press, 1930), p. 250. 
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moment. Failure to comprehend (com-prehend) all the relevant 
details of the situation in his view is the mark of the neurotic.* 
All the relevant details, it will be noted. Without this mention 
of relevancy (which is perhaps not sufficiently stressed) Holling- 
worth’s account would scarcely do justice to the real nature of 
perception. All perception, whether true or false, involves selec- 
tive attention to certain partial details at the expense of the 
rest. True perception differs from false in that it selects as cue 
for interpreting the situation the right or relevant details, i.e., 
those that will suggest behavior suited to the situation present- 
ing itself. Perception is thus always selective both as regards 
attention paid to the various details of the particular objects 
which present themselves and as between the various objects 
and items comprising the complex situations we encounter. 

Now this fact is of greatest significance for our understanding 
of the progressive integration of individual personality. For, in 
the first place, if individual personality is to develop and expand, 
it must discover and appropriate the material, the content, for 
its enlarging activity in and from the external environment, par- 
ticularly the social world. And, second, the objects it appropri- 
ates and makes use of from the external world of people and 
things must be such as harmonize with and help toward the at- 
tainment of chosen life-goals. If not just the objects which am- 
bition demands, anticipates, and expects, they must be such 
as to give enlarged, although modified, meaning to previous 
aims, and not merely to deny or destroy them. 

Since an integrated personality is as much a gift which the 
individual receives from the external world of physical fact and 
social encounter as a creation of his own powers of rational syn- 
thesis and deliberate planning, right perception is as important 
as straight thinking. If abnormal psychology can reveal to us 
the principal predisposing cause of wrong perception, what 
Hollingworth calls faulty or unsagacious redintegration, it will 
be rendering a notable service. Perception, to be helpful in the 

8 Ibid. 
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integration of personality, must take its cue from those aspects 
of objects which it is necessary for the individual to notice and 
recognize in view both of his chosen aims and also of the existing 
set of circumstances in which he finds himself. How is percep- 
tion to be thus rightly selective? The answer may be given: 
Perception must be correct, must be in accord with the objective 
facts, in order to be intelligently selective and personally dis- 
criminating. This is true in an obvious sense, but may be mis- 
leading if taken to mean that perception is ever uninfluenced by 
interest. This is never the case, interest personal and practical 
is always operative in, and quite inseparable from, perception. 
Our question then becomes: What has psychological study of 
cases of maladjustment and its consequences for individual be- 
havior disclosed as to predisposing causes of wrong interest in 
perception? Two such causes have been discovered—continuous 
and excessive preoccupation with self, with subjective ideas, 
ambitions, and emotions, and undue, disproportionate respon- 
siveness to external stimuli, particularly those of social contact 
and encounter. These opposing tendencies seem to spring from 
a deep-seated temperamental difference between human indi- 
viduals which, if not balanced by other factors, has a profound 
influence upon processes of perception. The schizoid, self-cen- 
tered, sensitive, and brooding, tends to be so wrapped up in 
himself that he simply does not see what the ever changing and 
endlessly diversified situations of social life have to offer as 
material for the enrichment of personal life and the develop- 
ment of personal character. The cycloid, on the contrary, is so 
carried away by the appeal of the new and varied social situa- 
tions which continually confront him that he easily loses sight 
of his own life-goals and fails to distinguish in the unceasing give- 
and-take of social life between what bears upon and is relevant 
to his major life-aims and what is not. 

To be sure, extreme instances of these opposing tempera- 
ments are rare; most human beings fall between. Yet it is true, 
I think, that each one is peculiarly liable in this matter of selec- 
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tive perception to be affected by one tendency or the other. 
How are these tendencies to be combated or, at least, controlled? 
Clinical psychologists would say that persons suffering from 
faulty perception, particularly in social relations, need to de- 
velop “insight.”” Insight means penetration to the essential rela- 
tions that determine the nature of a subject matter or situation, 
in case of the individual’s present condition to experiences in 
his own past, and to those other persons with whom he comes 
into continuous contact in the web of social interaction. But 
insight as used in the present context is not an affair of reasoned 
inference, of discursive thought. It is an affair of immediate 
discovery, of perceiving, with understanding, the relations, pri- 
marily social, which determine the character of the situations in 
which the individual daily finds himself. It is, in fact, a kind of 
social perception, penetrating and illuminating because con- 
trolled by intelligent sympathy—perception of the behavior of 
others, not merely their words but also modulations of voice and 
changing patterns of facial expression and bodily gesture, as 
signifying ideas and opinions, emotions and desires, which they 
have in common with ourselves, and perception of the behavior 
of self in the light of the impressions it must make on the minds 
of others because we ourselves would receive such impressions 
from similar behavior on their part. Such social perception is 
the work of social intelligence since it recognizes in the interplay 
of social life the presence of a community of individuals each 
with an outlook similar to that of the percipient and hence 
fraught with human significance and import. 

Such intelligence and socially sympathetic interest furnishes 
the only reliable control if perception is to be rightfully selective 
in personal experience. Almost all the situations we have to 
meet, if we except those physical happenings which call for 
motor adjustment more or less mechanical, are directly or indi- 
rectly social. So with the life-goals that appeal to an individual 
with any intelligence of outlook—every one has social-bearing 
reference. If, then, the resources of an environment predomi- 
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nantly social are to contribute their utmost to the personal 
success and happiness of one who is himself a social being, 
others’ behavior patterns as they interact with one’s own in the 
continuous interchange of daily life must be perceived with in- 
telligent sympathy. This social interest may sometimes divert 
the attention of an individual from features of the situation 
more directly related to his own life-aims narrowly conceived. 
When such is the case, however, the result is frequently the dis- 
covery of new facts of real import which lead him to revise the 
content and broaden the scope of his personal goal. And even 
if he is really sidetracked from the main line of his ambition, he 
is compensated by the discovery of new sources of satisfaction 
in the disclosures and delights of friendly intercourse with 
others. For it should not be forgotten that intelligent sym- 
pathy, human kindliness, is a value of social intelligence, intrin- 
sic not instrumental. 

A third cause of mental stress and derangement takes us into 
a third field of personal activity. If genuine progress is to be 
made in the attainment of personal goals, then the objects and 
materials selected for appropriation from the external world (re- 
sources of physical nature, of life, and of human ability) must be 
practically utilized by the individual in the fulfilment of major 
life-aims. Success in this field of effective action calls for a com- 
bination of resolute, unswerving adherence to an ultimate end 
or objective, and a readiness to learn from experience, to modi- 
fy ultimate aims in the light of the results of practical trial. In 
fact, success in the practical affairs and enterprises of life re- 
quires a balance to be struck between these opposing behavior 
characteristics, between resolute determination and persevering 
self-confidence, on the one hand, and docility and opportunism, 
on the other—between what McDougall calls the instincts of 
self-assertion and of submission. This balance is, however, par- 
ticularly difficult to maintain, as is evident from a casual ob- 
servation of human behavior. Here we see individuals with 
dogged determination, beating their heads “bloody but un- 
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bowed” against the stone wall of hard, unyielding fact, and there 
we see those who are turned from the path of ambition by the 
slightest obstacle and who change their course to suit every 
shift of wind and to catch every favoring breeze. 

The seeds of conflict are therefore present from the start and 
ready for growth in this field of personal endeavor. Let experi- 
ence of failure and frustration occur, aggravated by fear and 
anger as they are almost bound to be, and this conflict breaks 
into the open with consequences which menace the personal 
stability of the agent. In such circumstances he tends to lose 
his steady grip on the practical possibilities of his situation, and 
to oscillate between self-confident, elated activity, and dejected 
self-reproachful quiescence. This oscillation is frequently char- 
acterized as one of mood, but mood in this case is not to be un- 
derstood as mere feeling or the oscillation as a swing between 
cheerfulness and gloom. The feeling in this case is an integral 
emotional accompaniment of action. The manic elation is the 
elation of reckless self-assurance in action; the depressive mel- 
ancholy is the melancholy which accompanies complete inhibi- 
tion of the powers of action. The contrast is between excited 
impulsive action and despairing quiescence. If one doubts 
whether this susceptibility of human nature to oscillate between 
extremes of emotional-impulsive reaction to the practical diffi- 
culties of life plays the important part here assigned to it, one 
can find its influence strikingly portrayed on the larger canvas 
of social history. In national life and affairs, periods of patri- 
otic enthusiasm and aggressive nationalistic enterprise alternate 
with periods of nationalistic deflation and debunking and cyn- 
icism. In religion, periods of sweeping, world-challenging re- 
vival alternate with periods of worldliness, skepticism, and 
apathy. Most striking of all, perhaps, is the tendency of busi- 
ness to swing between extremes of boom and depression. The 
most spectacular booms of modern times have been appropri- 
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ately called “manias.”’ Our attention has been called’ to the 
manic symptoms displayed by business in the boom period of 
the last decade still fresh in our memory. Growing excitement 
and pronounced elation, feverish activity which grew more and 
more intense in the closing years, as indeed it had to as a de- 
fense against the partially repressed but nevertheless increasing 
fear of underlying instability and eventual collapse. 

How is this personally demoralizing proclivity of human na- 
ture under the stress of baffled endeavor to swing between ex- 
tremes of excited attack and apathetic acquiescence in the field 
of action to be overcome? Of course, such conflict in the sphere 
of practical endeavor can never be wholly eliminated—individu- 
al ambition will always have to cope with hostile circumstance, 
whether in the way of physical happenings or of others’ be- 
havior, and must learn to revise the best-laid plans in the face of 
unfavorable conditions and untoward results. It is, however, 
accentuated, and is claiming an increasing number of victims in 
civilized societies of the present which hold forth dazzling pos- 
sibilities of wealth and power to individual ambition and present 
an alluring variety of mechanical and social inventions for indi- 
vidual use, but to be pursued and employed within a network 
of social interaction and economic interplay too complicated in 
operation to be fully understood or practically foreseen by any 
individual intelligence. This conflict is to be seen at its height in 
the case of individuals whose ambition is to anticipate, manipu- 
late, and control economic processes in the modern world for 
their own private pecuniary gain. It is a much less important 
factor in the career of those whose life-goal is constructive 
achievement in some professional field. In their case the inter- 
est and value of the end sought diffuses itself over the means 
employed in its attainment, each step forward toward the goal 
brings its own satisfaction (this much at least has been found 


9Cf. J. J. B. Morgan, “Manic-Depressive Psychoses of Business,” Psych. Rev., 
XLII, No. 1, p. gr. 
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out, or accomplished, the agent can say to himself), and tem- 
porary failure, because it suggests improved methods, may be 
nearly as interesting or welcome as success. Owing to the fact, 
furthermore, that the ultimate objective has social import and 
value, the individual may to a greater extent count on the help- 
ful interest and co-operation of others, and have the consolation 
of knowing that even if he fails others will certainly carry his 
work through to eventual success. 

Now this difference affords a hint of the really efficacious 
remedy for personality disorders produced by unrelieved con- 
flict in the field of action. One of the recent discoveries of psy- 
chiatry is the curative value influence of ‘‘occupational therapy” 
in all forms of mental disturbance and personality disintegra- 
tion, including the one under consideration, to which, one may 
venture to say, it is most appropriate. In occupational therapy 
the remedial agency is just productive work in co-operation 
with others. Such work is the practical application of social in- 
telligence. Now when practical endeavor is thus governed by 
social intelligence, it is in principle both constructive and co- 
operative. It is constructive because it aims at adapting physi- 
cal and vital forces and materials to rational uses. It is co-opera- 
tive because the rational uses at which it aims are of interest and 
value to all men, hence the practical methods devised or invent- 
ed to fulfil them are such as to enlist their sympathetic support 
and co-operation. Miss Follett has argued that genuinely co- 
operative activity is always creative, because the presence and 
interest and helpful activity of others evokes in the case of every 
individual engaged responses of an inventive character that 
never would have occurred otherwise.” As convincing an argu- 
ment could be made to show that genuinely constructive activ- 
ity is in its inherent character and necessary effects co-opera- 
tive. At any rate, we have in these two characteristics with 
which action is endowed by social intelligence, if given the op- 


to M. P. Follett, Creative Experience (Longmans Green & Co., 1924), chaps. iii and iv. 
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portunity to direct and control it, the best safeguard against the 
threat to mental health and sanity of the harassing conflict of in- 
dividual ambition with the course of external events in the phys- 
ical and the social world. And if productive labor, done in the 
spirit of co-operation and human service, does not save men en- 
tirely from the disappointments of thwarted ambition, it com- 
pensates him with a satisfaction of intrinsic and enduring value 
—that of fellowship in productive endeavor. 


By way of conclusion, the main points of the argument may 
be summarized as follows: (1) The practical precepts which 
clinical and abnormal psychologists have discovered to be help- 
ful in relieving mental stress and allaying mental disorder affirm 
by implication the authority of certain values in the field of per- 
sonal development and association. (2) These are not the values 
of the goal objects of natural desire, or of those practices of con- 
formity to conventional standards of social accommodation and 
propriety which, generally speaking, are instrumental to the at- 
tainment of individual desire under the conditions of social life 
which obtain in a particular group. (3) They are rather the val- 
ues of social intelligence, to be realized in the three fields of its 
activity: ideational-verbal, emotional-aesthetic, and practical- 
technological. (4) These three activities of social intelligence, 
each realizing in a greater or less degree its own distinctive val- 
ue, are the ones whose exercise is required for the integration of 
individual personality under conditions of social community. 
(a) Life-aims must be constructed by imagination and life-plans 
formulated by thought with scrupulous regard for objective fact 
and established truth. (b) The materials for the fulfilment of 
subjective ambition must be discovered in the external world of 
social interaction by a perception illuminated by social experi- 
ence and imaginative sympathy. (c) The objects and agencies 
selected for use in the pursuit of individual life-aims must be em- 
ployed by a practical intelligence primarily concerned with turn- 
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ing the forces and materials of existing nature, physical and 
vital, to rational uses which arouse the interest and enlist the 
co-operation of all socially minded members of the community. 
(5) The values in question, whose importance is recognized in 
clinically attested rules of mental hygiene, are the values on 
whose authority for human conduct and social relations a ra- 
tional ethics must always insist, i.e., the value of truth or know]- ' 
edge, of intellectual alertness and honesty, the value of social 
insight and sympathy and human kindliness, and the value 
of co-operative endeavor, of socially productive labor, of prac- 
tical helpfulness. 
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THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE GROUP 
IN MARXIST THEORY 


JOHN D. LEWIS 


HE Fascist theorist, Alfredo Rocco, explains the philo- 

sophic basis of Italian Fascism by contrasting Fascist 

social theory with liberal, democratic, and socialist 
doctrines of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. He sharp- 
ens this contrast by throwing all shades of such doctrine, includ- 
ing Bolshevik Marxism, into the same general category. For, he 
says, they All start and end with an atomistic individualism— 
with the assumption that society is but a sum of individuals, 
and the ends of society nothing more than the ends of the indi- 
viduals who compose it at a given time.* On the other hand, a 
writer like Bertrand Russell sees in the Communism of Soviet 
Russia and of the Communist party an unbearable suppression 
of individual liberty such as can be matched only in Fascist 
countries ;? and John Dewey can point to the ‘absurd attempt” 
of Soviet Marxists to mold “the proletariat” into “‘a single and 
uniform entity.”3JWe might dispose of this paradox by simply 
ridiculing Rocco’s loose categorizing, by acknowledging that 
practice seldom reflects perfectly the theory from which it pro- 
ceeds, or, finally, by denying that Bolshevik theory is a proper 
interpretation of Marxism. But any one of these explanations 
would only conceal the suspicion that Such contradictory inter- 
pretations may arise from a basic inner conflict in Marxist 
theory—a conflict which centers on the question of the ethical 
position of the individual] It is my purpose to examine the basis 
of that conflict in Marx and Engels and to note its development 


* “The Political Doctrine of Fascism,” in D. Wagner, Social Reformers (New York, 


1934), PP. 645-49. 
2 Sidney Hook et al., The Meaning of Marx (New York, 1934), p. 84. 


3 Ibid., p. 87. 
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in Leninist and Bolshevik theory. It is perhaps unnecessary to 
point out that this analysis does not apply to the development 
of Marxist theory by the revisionist Social-Democrats, since the 
general point under discussion is one of the principal points on 
which the Revisionists differed from the Bolshevists. 

Tt is well known that Marx and Engels found the political 
democracy and legal equality of their day to be an outright 
sham, since the theoretical advantages of political equality were 
destroyed by economic inequality. Further liberal democratic 
reforms, they maintained, would prove inadequate and decep- 
tive. But in developing their own conception of the relation of 
the individual to society, how far did Marx and Engels actually 
depart from the basic tenets of liberal democracy, which in- 
sisted that all political organization must be built upon the free 
association of individuals and must regard as its highest end the 
maximum development of individuals 4s individuals? This is a 
theoretical question, but not for that reason an overacademic 
question. For nowhere is the interaction of theory and practice 
so direct and important as in the Soviet Union. And to inquire 
whether certain ethical consequences are a result of a radical 
departure from Marxism or simply of the further development of 
elements already present in the theory of Marx and Engels 
would seem to be an important question for an adequate under- 


standing of the Soviet Union and the present Communist party, f 


We may begin with the observation that [while the Marxian 
analysis is founded upon the dogma of the inevitability of class 
struggle}which permits the proletariat to march in step with the 
Zeitgeist, Marx and Engels could peak as indignantly as any 
British utopian about the brutal effect of the capitalist economy 
upon individual valued. Examples of the degrading brutality of 
the nineteenth-century factory system, which Marx draws from 
government reports and other sources, make of some sections of 
the first volume of Capital sociological chambers of horror. 
Within the capitalist economy, says Marx, all means for increas- 
ing the productivity of labor 
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mutilate the laborer into a fragment of a man, degrade him to the level 
of an appendage of a machine, destroy every remnant of charm in his 
work and turn it into a hated toil; they estrange from him the intellectual 
potentialities of the labor-process;.... they .... subjecthim.... to 
a despotism the more hateful for its meanness; they transform his life- 
time into working time, and drag his wife and child beneath the wheels 
of the Juggernaut of Capital.‘ 


Marx speaks here not of the increasing poverty of the prole- 
tariat as a class, but of the increasing indignity and the human 
degradation which accompany an ever increasing mechanization 
of human individuals. Capitalism is doomed to ultimate extinc-" 
tion because it involves the subjugation and oppression of a 
whole class; but it is also ethically insupportable because of its | 
degrading effects upon individuals within that class.\ 

(The proletarian dictatorship—the transitional stage on the 
road to communism—will replace bourgeois democracy, which 
is veiled dictatorship, with a proletarian democragg which, in 
Lenin’s words, is “a million times more democratic.’’> Negative- 
ly this stage means the destruction of bourgeois dictatorship by 
the destruction of the old police, army, and bureaucracy, and 
the establishment of a dictatorship against the bourgeoisie. 
Positively, it is a period during which socialism will be con- 
structed under a system of democracy for the producing major- 
ity, For suggestions as to what this proletarian democracy must 
mean in practice, Engels invites us to examinejth he Paris Com- 
mune.° And the distinguishing features which Marx found in 
the Commune were: the municipal council chosen by universal 
suffrage as the primary unit of government; the discharge of all 
administrative functions (including justice) by officers elective, 
responsible, and revocable, who serve for wages no higher than 
those of ordinary workers; the discharge of functions of the 

4 Trans. from the 3d German ed. by S. Moore and E. Aveling; ed. Frederick Engels 
(New York), I, 406. 


5 The Proletarian Revolution and Kautsky the Renegade (Marxian Educational Society, 
Detroit, Mich., by permission of the Communist party of Great Britain), p. 28. 


6 Engels in Introduction to Marx, Civil War in France (Kerr ed.). 
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national government by communal delegates, also revocable 
and bound by the mandat impératif of their constituents.” Ac- 
cording to Marx’s interpretation, the Commune was a class 
state which excluded the former ruling class. But, aside from 
this, the essential features of the Commune as a model for the 
transitional stage differ in no important respect from the pro- 
posals of radical individualistic democrats. 

But this picture refers only to f first stage—one in which the 
political state must exist; and the state is, by definition, “the 
centralized organization of force,” \“‘an organization for the sys- 
tematic use of violence by one class against the other.’* The 
final stage comes only with the abolition of classes, the complete 
democratization of society, and the “withering away” of the 
proletarian state. The final stage is anarchy: a society in which 
the fullest liberty of the individual and his most complete self- 
development are made possible in the absence of restraint. 
When this final stage is reached, then, to quote Marx, labor will 
have become “not merely a means to live,” but “‘in itself the 
first necessity of living.” ‘The all-around development of the 
individual” and the maturity of productive forces will make 
possible the fulfilment of the formula: ‘‘From each according to 
his capacity; to each according to his need.”® To this Engels 
adds: “‘The interference of the state power in social relations 
becomes superfluous in one sphere after another, and then ceases 
of itself.””*° “Productive labor, instead of being a means to the 
subjection of men, will become a means to their emancipation, 
by giving each individual the opportunity to develop and exer- 
cise all his faculties, physical and mental, in all directions; in 
which, therefore, productive labor will become a pleasure in- 
stead of a burden.’ No individualist could speak more em- 

7 Marx, Civil War in France (Kerr ed.), pp. 43-45. 

§ Lenin, The State and Revolution (Vanguard Press, 1929), pp. 133, 187. 

9 Critique of the Gotha Program (International Pub., 1933), p. 31. 

10 Herr Eugen Diihring’s Revolution in Science (Anti-Diihring), trans. E. Burns 


(International Pub., 1935), p. 315. 
" Tbid., pp. 328-29. 
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phatically of the personal freedom and opportunity for .indi- 
vidual development which is his final goal than do Marx and 
Engels in these passages, | 
The ultimate argival of the final stage-of anarchy is dependent 
_.not only upon the liquidation of the bourgeois opposition and 
(the efficient organization of industry on a non-exploitive basis, 
_but also upon three other basic assumptions. 

The first, the fundamental dogma of Marxism, is{the assump- 
tion that the class conflict of which the coercive state is the 
instrument can arise only as a result of private exploitation of 
the means of production. Thus Marxian thought neglects the 
possibility of new class struggles in the communist society) be- 
tween masses of workers and consumers and the smaller group 
of technicians and administrators whose vision of the social 
good must necessarily represent a long-range view, if the system 
is to survive; and also the possibility that the masses of workers 
and consumers may themselves subdivide into conflicting inter- 
est groups. The orthodox Marxist may refuse to recognize such 
conflicts as “class” conflicts, but the logical possibility of certain 
relations necessitating coercive control cannot be avoided mere- 
ly by arbitrary definition. 

Second, the Marxist must, as Sidney Hook points out, assume 

~ “an objective social morality . . . . which harmonizes by intelli- 
gent and voluntary compromise the interests of men.”’” The 
assumption is one which every ultra-individualist or anarchist 
must accept. Lenin tells us that the communist society will not 
need to create a new morality, but will simply recognize and 
give social sanction to rules of social behavior long known. He 
tells us that “people will gradually become accustomed to the ob- 
servation of the elementary rules of social life, known for cen- 
turies, repeated for thousands of years in all sermons. They will 
become accustomed to their observance without force .... 
without the special apparatus for compulsion which is called the 
State.”"3 The fundamental cause of individual excesses will be 








” TIook et al., op. cit., p. 79. 13 The State and Revolution, pp. 193-04. 
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removed with the abolition of economic exploitation; and, al- 
though individual excesses may appear, these will be suppressed 
spontaneously, without organized force, “‘as simply and as readi- 
ly as any crowd of civilized people, even in modern society, 
parts a pair of combatants or does not allow a woman to be out- 
raged.’’'* Here, then, is\not only an anarchist belief in the exist- 
ence of an objective system of morality, but also an anarchist 
faith in the ultimate possibility of spontaneous, individual en- 
forcement of that morality. 
> * The third basic assumption is fhat administration can be 
made nothing but administration—that the political state can 
be abolished because “‘the government of persons is replaced by 
the administration of things.”}’ Freed of the vitiating influence 
of private profit, production apparently will become a matter of 
mechanics and bookkeeping. (That the administration of things, 
however simplified or mechanized, must involve some control 
over persons—that administration can never be completely 
separated from policy—neither Engels nor his follower Lenin 
seems willing to admit.\This is perhaps to be explained by the 
fact that the concept of the state as force in support of exploita- 
tion plays so large a part in the general Marxian analysis that 
the idea of non-exploitive political control in the communist 
society cannot be entertained without some suggestion of weak- 
ening the attack upon the capitalist bourgeois state. But this 
explanation does not make the point itself more convincing. 
[rat these are large assumptions Lenin himself seems to ad- 
mit when he says: ‘‘It has never entered the head of any Social- 
ist ‘to promise’ that the highest phase of Communism will actu- 
ally arrive,” although, he adds, the great socialists anticipate 
that it will leersne 
I would summarize at this point by repeating that, when 
Marx, Engels, or Lenin finds it necessary to consider any phase 
14 Ibid., p. 195. 
1s Engels, Anti-Diihring, p. 315; cited also in Lenin, The State and Revolution, p. 124. 
6 The State and Revolution, p. 201. 
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of the basic problem of democracy—namely] the relation of the 
individual to the group—they seem to accept, with little ques- 
tion, basically individualistic concepts, such as nineteenth-cen- 
tury liberals might accept, although, in their infrequent refer- 
ences to the final stage of development, they push these concepts 
to a point which only the anarchist would accept as possible. 

There are, however certain features of Marxist theory which 
may be labeled organic rather than individualistic—which em- 
phasize and reason from the organized and unified group rather 
than from the individual} The emphasis upon the Hegelian- 
evolutionary nature of social history, the materialistic basis of 
the evolutionary process, and its inevitability are the more im- 
portant of such features. To be sure, the degree of inevitability 
assumed by Marx and Engels remains a legitimate subject of 
dispute among Marxists;but, at least, it is certain that men can 
exercise directing force only within limits narrowly defined by 
material forces. And even here man’s psychological freedom of 
action is narrowly restricted by his material environment. 

The dialectic approach, as applied by Marx and Engels to 


social evolution, leads naturally to extreme emphasis upon class 
solidarity and mass movement which tend to submerge > the indi- 


vidual in an abstraction like “the proletariat” or “the bour- 


————— : ————_——— 
geoisie.”” Moreover, itisthe complete individual who is involved 


in the mass movement of the dialectic process, not merely the 
economic man or the political man. 

The dialectic approach leads, secondly, to the_concept of 
leadership by a group which ing the dialectic pro- 
cess, is in a position to re resent “the common interests of the 
entire proletariat,” “the interests of the movement as a whole.”’ 

The Communists, therefore, are on the one hand, practically, the most 
advanced and resolute section of the working class parties of every coun- 
try, that section which pushes forward all others; on the other hand, 
theoretically, they have over the great mass of the proletariat the advan- 
tage of clearly understanding the line of march, the conditions, and the 
ultimate general results of the proletarian movement.?’ 


17 Marx and Engels, The Communist Manifesto (Kerr ed.), p. 30. 
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_ Under Lenin’s hands this conception of the réle of the party be- 
” “Some OnE GPE most secant features of Mart any. 
Than Awsage ‘Finally, the class struggle and the action 
‘7oFe- place a premium upon organization, conformity, and discipline 
/ which Marx himself did not fail to appreciate. When Marx sac- 
rificed the dying First International in 1872 in order to destroy 
the influence of Bakunin, he anticipated the attitude and tactic 
which has characterized the Bolshevik group from the begin- 
ning. It is stated in the Resolutions of the Third International 
in 1921 as follows: 

The Communist parties must develop the highest militant discipline. 
. . The party leaders must forge their militant plans and their tactical 
course in the spirit of collective thinking of the entire Party, giving due 
consideration to all criticism by comrades of the Party. But all the Party 
organizations must unhesitantly carry out the course adopted by the 
Party. Every word and every step of every Party organization must be 
subordinated to this purpose They must unwaveringly obey the 

order given by the Party leadership.” 


The vital significance of these organic aspects of Marxist 
theory appears most plainly in the present official Stalinist inter- 
pretation and tactic. It is often claimed—and with impressive 
evidence—that the dictatorship of the proletariat means in 
practice in the Soviet Union the gictatorship of the Communist 
party. In discussing the theoretical position of the party Stalin 
develops the Leninist interpretation of the party as the van- 
guard of the proletariat. The party, he tells us, cannot merely 
reflect the feeling and thought of the proletarian masses, cannot 
be content to be dragged along in the wake of the “spontaneous 
movement” of the masses.’? Although the sentiments of the 
masses must influence the policies of the party, this is not be- 
cause the party represents the will of the proletariat in an indi- 
vidualistic democratic sense. It is practical necessity or expedi- 


18 Theses and Resolutions Adopted at the Third World Congress of the Communist Inter- 
national . .. . 1921 (New York, 1921), p. 198, cited in F. W. Coker, Recent Political 


Thought (New York, 1934), p. 178. 
19 Leninism, trans. E. and C. Paul (London, 1932), I, 162. 
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ency which requires that the directives laid down by the van- 
guard be not too far in advance of what is possible.”° “Armed 
with a revolutionary theory, with a knowledge of the laws of the 
movement, of the laws of revolution,” the party becomes an 
effective leader, the source of ‘directives’ and education for the 
proletariat.” This is its position in the Soviet Union. 

In the Soviet Union ....no important political or organizational 
problem is ever decided by our own Soviets and other mass organizations 
without directives from the Party. I this sense we may say that the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat is, substantially, the “dictatorship” of its van- 
guard, the “dictatorship” of the Party, as the force which guides the pro- 
letariat.”* 


Stalin elaborates the qualification suggested in his ‘“‘substan- 
tially’’ and vigorously denies the correctness of identifying the 
dictatorship of the party with the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
For “the dictatorship of the proletariat is the issuing of direc- 
tives by the Party, plus the carrying of those directives into 
effect on the part of the mass organizations of the proletariat, 
plus their being made actual by the population at large.’’” 

The dictatorship of the party, then, is not a dictatorship over 
the proletariat; this would imply that the party stood outside 
of or apart from the proletariat. Rather, the party is an organ 
of the proletariat; it is “the organized detachment of the work- 
ing class’’*4 which, because of its special qualifications, assumes 
specific functions in the name of the proletariat. The will and 
action of the party is the will and action of the proletariat in- 
formed and realized in and through its organ. Thus Stalin 
avoids the conclusion that the party exercises a dictatorship 
over the proletariat by assuming an organic relationship be- 
tween the party and other mass organizations within the prole- 
tariat. In developing this organic concept Stalin has moved far 
from that individualistic proletarian democracy which Marx 
pictured in terms of an idealized Paris Commune. 


2° Ibid., pp. 43 ff. * [bid., p. 162. 
2 Ibid., p. 33. 3 Ibid., p. 35. 44 [bid., p. 165. 
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I have cited Stalin’s unequivocal statement regarding party 
control over policy and organization. With emphasis varying in 
degree from time to time, the Bolsheviks have recognized a 
similar necessity in administration. And it is certainly of some 
significance that the recent moves toward more real democratic 
control of policy have been balanced by intensified centralized 
control and discipline in administration. A party-controlled 
“Control Commission,” a central bureau for supervising and in- 
specting government administration, has grown out of the 
“political departments” established in 1933-34. The duty of the 
political departments was, according to Voroshilov, ‘‘to estab- 
lish real labor discipline—not paper discipline—from top, abso- 
lutely from top to bottom.’”*s 

Thus the Soviet system, avowedly based upon the model of 
the Commune, results in the concentration of political control 
in the hands of the party leadership. And within the party the 
Leninist emphasis upon party discipline has been sharpened by 
the strain involved in speeding up the process of economic con- 
struction. In 1934 the party was described officially as follows: 

The party is a unified militant organization held together by conscious, 
iron proletarian discipline. The party is strong because of its coherence, 
unity of will and unity of action which are incompatible with any devi- 
ation from its program, with any violation of Party discipline or with fac- 
tional groupings within the Party.”° 


Every individualistic social theory recognizes some sphere of 
individual activity which is irrelevant to social or collective 
purpose and therefore exempt from social direction. The 
avowedly organic social theory of Italian and German Fascism 
refuses to recognize the existence of such a sphere of purely 
private activity. Likewise in the Soviet Union, law, education, 
and culture seem to reflect an exclusively organic social morality 
which sternly sacrifices the ultimate end—the maximum free 

2s Stalin, Molotov, et al., Socialism Victorious (International Pub., 1935), p. 264. 


26 “Rules of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, Adopted Unanimously by 
the Seventeenth Congress of the C. P. S. U. (1934),” ibid., p. 961. 
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development of individual personality—to the process of achiev- 
ing that end. Innumerable illustrations of the point are avail- 
able. 

Finally, in the Soviet Union the individual is seen as a means 
to an end rather than as an end in himself. In a recent speech 
on ‘The Soviets and the Individual”? Stalin regrets that in the 
Soviet Union, where so much emphasis has been placed on ma- 
chinery and technique, there is not yet an adequate appreciation 
of the value of individuals. “.... We have not yet learnt to 
value people, to value workers, to value cadres.’’** But the value 
of the individual, in Stalin’s eyes, is simply his usefulness to the 
common goal. 

And so, comrades, if we want successfully to overcome the famine in 
the matter of people and to provide our country with sufficient cadres, 
capable of advancing technique and setting it going, we must first of all 
learn to value people, to value cadres, to value every worker capable of 
benefiting our common cause. 

It is time to realize that of all the valuable capital the world possesses, 
the most valuable and most decisive is people, cadres.?9 

In conclusion, I would point out that each of the organic 
aspects of Stalinist theory and present Soviet practice is inher- 
ent in the original theory of Marx and Engels. The right of the; 
party to control policy and administration must be based upon 
the postulated correctness of the party’s program. The possi- 
bility of such correctness necessarily goes back to Marx’s 
assumption that by a study of the past and present it is possible 
to predict the necessary lines of future development. The or- 
ganic position of the party in the proletariat and the freeing of 
the party from effective democratic responsibility to the prole- 
tariat is made possible by Marx’s abstraction of “the prole- 
tariat”—an abstraction which makes “the proletariat’ some- 
thing other than the totality of individual workers existing at 
any one time. 


27 Address to the graduates of the Red Army Academy, May 4, 1935 (Internationa] 
Pub.; pamphlet). 


8 Ibid., p. 11. 9 [bid., p. 12. 
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Strict discipline within the party is justified and necessary if a 
correct “party line” exists. Here also the Bolsheviks pursue the 
logic demonstrated by Marx when he smashed the First Inter- 
national. But this aspect of Bolshevik theory is further strength- 
ened by Lenin’s emphasis upon the possibility of shaping future 
development by those who understand and correctly interpret 
the evolutionary process. 

The Bolshevik refusal to admit the existence of any sphere of 
“private” individual activity is an entirely logical application 
of Marx’s insistence upon the class aspect of all “individual” 
activities. 

It is not my purpose to discuss here the question whether any 
different tactic would be possible for the present Communist 
party—either within Russia or without; and I would readily 
admit that the Marxian revisionist or the non-socialist radical 
reformer always finds it much simpler to condemn present Com- 
munist tactics than to indicate or defend an alternative which 
has not been too recently discredited by events. The point I 
wish to make is merely that within the theoretical Marxist sys- 
tem there seems to be a basic antithesis—an antithesis between 
the individualistic goal of the maximum free development of 
personality and the organically conceived process through which 
that goal is to be approached. And with the present Bolshevik 
emphasis upon the latter we may perhaps be allowed some 
doubt as to the possibility of a resolution of the antithesis in 
favor of the former. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 





ON THE NATURE OF THE ETHICAL PROBLEM 


PAUL ARTHUR SCHILPP 


THICS, as is universally understood, is concerned with 
human behavior. There are, however, many sorts of 
human behavior with which ethics is, obviously, not 

concerned. For example, ethics is not, in general, concerned 
with the ordinary reflex actions of the human animal. Nor are 
even all aspects of behavior which are problematic of an ethical 
nature. Many, if not indeed most, such problems of human con- 
duct can be and for the most part are solved by simple recourse 
to facts or to empirical and verifiable conditions. The problem 
involved in the decision whether to live in the city or to move 
out into the country, for example, may be a momentous one for 
future consequences and results, but ordinarily it is hardly to be 
conceived of as an ethical one. For such choice is usually made 
on the basis not only of already given conditions, but of ac- 
cepted standards and aspirations. 

Nor, contrary to the usual assumption by ethicists, is the 
problem whether I shall let my conduct be determined by the 
respective claims of “happiness” or “perfection” or “human 
welfare” really an ethical problem. Each of these is an ideal 
which, when it is used as a standard, is made substantive for 
that particular use, a procedure which falsifies its true nature. 
When such “standards” are accepted as ultimate criteria by 
which not only all conduct is to be judged, but by which each 
problematic action is to be determined, there no longer is an 
ethical problem. All specific problems of action and of conduct 
are then problematic only in an instrumental sense. This com- 
pletely eliminates the moral aspect of the problem, since there is 
then no longer any question of various possible engrossments, 
objectives, or ends, but only the question—wholly empirical in 
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character—which specific means I shall choose to attain the al- 
ready predetermined and accepted ends. 

At the same time such an acceptance of a “‘substantive stand- 
ard” considered as a final criterion for moral value judgments 
turns out to be something quite different from the absolute ob- 
jective criterion which it had been declared to be. In each con- 
crete moral situation the individual moral agent—so far from 
being able automatically to apply this “criterion” of his would- 
be moral absolute—still has to apply his own very subjective 
understanding of this “absolute criterion” in his own subjective 
way to the specific problem in hand. The result is, quite obvi- 
ously, a wholly subjective determination of action and conduct: 
the very opposite of what the substantive absolutists in ethical 
theory (whether hedonists, perfectionists, or realists) had been 
promising. 

As a matter of fact, the ethical problem is not concerned with 
the search for, or setting up of, any absolutes of whatever type. 
And that because the ethical problem is fundamentally a hu- 
man, that is to say, a qualitatively personal, problem. It must, 
in the very nature of the case, leave room for and provide the 
possibilities of human progress. And the respective ideas con- 
tained in the words “progress” and “absolute” are mutually 
exclusive. For the very concept of progress implies the possi- 
bility of change, while the concept of an absolute implies static 
changelessness. 

Positively speaking, the ethical problem is concerned with the 
search for and discovery of new or revised proximate objectives 
for the purpose of dealing in a rationally adequate way with new 
situations and novel experiences. This is not to be taken to 
mean that moral principles somehow ‘‘emanate”’ from reason. 
It means, rather, that the emergence of moral principles out of 
the free construction of a purposefully reflecting self-conscious 
mind is itself what is meant by “‘reason.” 

It has been objected’ that “in a sense the ethical problem 


t By Henry W. Stuart, in his essay “A Preface to Ethics,” in College of the Pacific 
Publications in Philosophy, III (1934), 97. The reader will recognize immediately how 
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does not admit of rational solution,” since “‘rationalism implies 
predetermination of one’s end.” But it is equally as true and in 
just as important a sense that there is no solution of the ethical 
problem aside from “‘reason.”’ But, of course, the fundamental 
difference between the two kinds of ‘‘reason” used here must be 
kept in mind. These kinds may be termed reflective and ratioci- 
native. The “‘reason’’ of rationalism (ratiocination) is largely 
the deductive reason of the syllogistic form, in which specific 
conclusions are drawn from given or accepted general proposi- 
tions. On the other hand, the reflective “reason” needed for the 
solution of the ethical problem is fundamentally inductive, pro- 
visional, conjectural, searching, and creative. So far from be- 
ginning—in the fashion of the ratiocinative or syllogistic meth- 
od of procedure—with general assumptions, the practical reason 
of morality begins, at each instance of the necessity for making 
a new ethical resolve, with the facts available at that moment 
and with the moral agent as he actually is,? but confronted by 
the possibility of entering upon a new venture which is felt to 
contain within itself the possibility of personal growth and en- 
hancement. 

In fact, the reflective and creative reason (or the “elective 
will,”’ as Kant calls it)*—confronted in an at least partly novel 
and strange situation with the necessity of determining upon 
possible new engrossments or objectives—proceeds to project 
its hypothesis by actually constructing its own ideal object. 
This projection and tentative construction of its own objective is 
made by the inductive processes of reason on the basis, first of 
all, of a serious attempt on the part of the moral agent to try to 


much the point of view taken in the present discussion owes to that so ably set forth 
in Professor Stuart’s paper, a debt I am most happy to acknowledge here. 

2 T.e., the moral agent as a person capable of making new ethical resolves and not pre- 
determined by accepted standards. 

3In the Critique of Practical Reason, Abbott translation (sixth ed., new impression; 
London, 1923), p. 157. In the original Kant uses the word Willkiirlich. The use of this 
word is itself a strong suggestion that an ethical resolve is not one determined by any 
superior principle by looking to which “alternatives” could be deliberately and ‘‘ob- 
jectively” compared. 
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comprehend not merely the old and already well-classified fea- 
tures of the given situation, but also to appreciate its novel and 
strange aspects. Nor are those novel and strange aspects to be 
interpreted in their ethical significance for the agent by simply 
referring them back to something already given and fully com- 
prehended by the agent’s past experience. Rather, they are be- 
ing used by the reflective reason precisely gua novel and strange, 
and as such they call for new ways of dealing with them. This 
accounts for the necessity of reflectively “synthetic” instead of 
merely “analytic” judgments and for the necessity of setting up 
tentative objectives rather than assured and categorical ones, 
there being nothing old, experienced, or already completely‘ 
understood in the present given situation in terms of which an 
assured and categorical objective might have been used. 

As a matter of fact, no purely analytic procedure can be ulti- 
mately decisive in solving an ethical problem. There is need for 
analysis, perhaps, but the resulting analytic judgments are, in 
their very nature, purely factual and empirical.’ As such, an- 
alytic judgments are helpful in stating and drawing the issue. 
In other words, the procedure of forecasting the probable conse- 
quences which constitute the definition of the alternatives as at 
first presented may be regarded as analytic,’ i.e., it forecasts on 
the strength of existing conceptual knowledge of the meaning of 
various kinds of action and situation. The ethical problem, on 
the other hand, is concerned, not with such factual empirical 
conditions (which can easily be analyzed into their component 


4In so far as there is partial understanding, there is, of course, something ‘‘old” 


present. 

5 Merely repeating an already settled value-judgment is really habit and hence 
reliance on something factual. 

6 That is to say, if any procedure can be regarded as distinctively so. It should be 
remembered, in this connection, that in any final sense of the word the only truly ana- 
lytical judgments would be mere tautologies, saying nothing at all. It is, obviously, 
not in this sense that the word “analytic” is used above. Cf. on this an interesting dis- 
cussion of the whole problem of “analytic’”’ and “synthetic judgments,” with special 
reference to Kant’s use of the terms: H. W. B. Joseph, An Introduction to Logic (2d rev. 
ed.; Oxford, 1916), pp. 207 ff. Cf. also James’s Psychology, II, 659 ff., especially the 
footnote on p. 661. 
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parts or relations, because they all are already given and under- 
stood), but with the constructive comparison of possible proxi- 
mate objectives, the precise nature of which is still either un- 
known or only vaguely guessed at. Like the procedure from 
which they emerge, such judgments are always “synthetic.” 
For, so far from dealing with the already given facts or even 
with accepted substantive standards, such judgments are so far 
concerned with the untried and unexperienced, i.e., with novel- 
ty, as always to be tentative and conjectural rather than factual 
and categorical. Just because, in ethics, the problem consists in 
our being confronted with the possibility of making an ethical 
resolve, just because the novel and strange features of the given 
situation are those that constitute the situation as problematic 
for us, ethical judgments are “synthetic” rather than analytic, 
that is to say, they are tentative, searching, and conjectural. 
Such a situation, though presenting us with novel and strange 
aspects, must, of course, have enough features that are familiar 
and recognizable to assume some line of continuity with our own 
present and past experience. Analytic judgments can only dis- 
sect the facts, develop the conditions and relations which are 
either already completely “given,” or await merely descriptive 
determination.’ 

If we were limited to such analytic judgments we would be 
limited to the maintenance of a static unchanged self. This 
would spell the end of moral progress for the individual. Rather, 
what is achieved in truly ethical resolves is the maintenance of 
continuity with one’s self as a rational and purposive moral 
agent. The new engrossment, though not fully understood or 
comprehended, is “felt”? as a possible vitalizing factor in one’s 
own growth and development. It is in this process that the mor- 
al personality becomes enhanced and progressively made over. 
At this point, too, the essence of Kant’s conception of “reflec- 

7 In which case the respective judgment would be purely tautological. 


§ The distinction is, of course, not absolute, as Joseph points out; cf. op. cit., pp. 
207 ff. 
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tion” is to be found. Reflection is a “bending back” of one’s line 
of vision to make sure that the new objective is not lacking in 
reassuring continuity with one’s past. 

Such a process, obviously, necessitates a state of open- 
mindedness on the part of the moral agent. He must be ready to 
meet new situations in novel, instead of previously determined, 
ways. He must be willing to “learn’’ from his fellow-men, not 
only how to do things, but what things are perchance for him 
worth doing. 

For, moral conduct does not go on in a vacuum. It is lived in 
society and in social relationships. Ethics, in other words, is not 
concerned solely with so-called “right” intentions or ‘‘good”’ 
conduct on the part of the individual, but with the general well- 
being of the community of which the individual is, more or less, 
an integral part. The so-called ‘‘goodness”’ of any individual or 
“rightness” of any proposed act cannot be abstractly isolated 
from its actual and possible effects upon the community at large 
and its eventual return upon the individual moral agent. It is 
impossible to separate the “ethical” problem in any hard-and- 
fast fashion from its “social” implications. However, an ethical 
estimate of the “‘social’”’ implications cannot be run in terms of 
concrete results upon or within the community as these results 
are uncritically or unreflectively evaluated in terms of accepted 
valuations. To do so would imply the prior acceptance of a 
static standard by the individual acting as mere exponent of the 
group. And where such an accepted static standard is allowed 
to determine not only overt actions but also the moral evalu- 
ation put upon action and upon purposive direction, there, ob- 
viously, we find no longer anything ethically problematic in the 
sense defined. Neither do we find inherent in such a situation 
any possibility of human progress. For, progress is possible only 
where ideals are held flexible and changeable to meet the pe- 
culiar requirements of new situations and strange problems. 

What, then, precisely, are the “‘social”’ implications of the 
ethical problem? The answer is that the real solution of the 
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ethical problem must be not for the individual alone but must 
be communicable and, potentially at least, acceptable for all 
concerned. The reflective and creative reason, which is the pro- 
cedure for the solution of the ethical problem, contains within 
itself this essential note of communication. No objective or pur- 
pose of mine can be safely assumed by me to be ‘“communi- 
cable’’—i.e., capable of enlisting the assent and co-operation of 
others—merely by being ‘‘right”’ as I believe. This is the sort of 
thing we may have in the sphere of ‘‘mere”’ “intelligence,” as 
where we tell other people how to get our results over again ex- 
perimentally or give people our mathematical proofs, they 
agreeing with us in accepting the offered kinds of proof as co- 
gent. This is not communication, but a one-sided impartation. 
Here, as regards his ruling principles of action, every man re- 
mains from first to last shut up in his solipsistic shell, deducing 
conclusions from propositions or from principles of preference 
congenial and convincing to himself. Such a process can be giv- 
en a social semblance in a particular case only by a de facto gen- 
eral agreement on the meaning of the terms employed or by an 
accidental unanimous assent to the preferential principle im- 
plied. Sociality is not of the essence of such procedure. 

Not so, however, in the sphere of the reflective “reason.” 
Here my ground for believing that others will accept my insight 
or purpose will be that, in developing it, I have communicated 
with others as to their purposes, have allowed them actually or 
through my imaginative sympathy to communicate with me. 
To communicate means not to impart or impose a purpose al- 
ready formed, but to achieve a community, first of interest and 
then of purpose. The nature of reflective reason makes it possi- 
ble for us to set up hypotheses and tentative objectives which 
can, as such, not only be comprehended and even shared by our 
fellow-men, but which have, in fact, been “learned” from them 
through our receptivity to their suggestions. This does not 
mean that such new suggestions need always or even for the 
most part come to us by word of mouth. They not only may, 
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they should,® come in the form of our own observation of our 
fellow-men’s differing and varying choices of their own respec- 
tive (proximate) objectives and engrossments. How else shall 
we be able not merely to understand but to respect them and 
their actions and conduct? Not otherwise, certainly, can they 
really and truly comprehend and understand our own. It is only 
thus, therefore, that ethically fruitful social intercourse among 
men becomes possible. It is by such mutual desire and endeavor 
to understand the other’s conduct and point of view that com- 
munal well-being becomes something more than a utopian 
dream. To interpret the other person’s conduct from the point 
of view of my own momentarily governing engrossment makes 
real comprehension and understanding of the human conduct of 
one’s “neighbor” impossible, and thus shuts men out from each 
other and from any possibility of ethically fruitful social inter- 
course. One needs only to look at the horrible spectacle which 
mankind has been able to “achieve” in many of its basic social 
relations to see to what extremities the inability to “see the 
other person’s point of view” can reduce our social relations. To 
the contrary we have Kant’s insistence that men, as moral 
agents, shall never be treated as mere means to any end, not 
even one’s own! Thus it is not the man who perpetrates an un- 
distributed middle who shows essential unreason, but the man 
who makes “‘unreasonable”’ demands or charges an “unreason- 
able” price or shows ‘‘unreasonable” anger. It is this sort of un- 
reason that in fact occasions most transgressions of the rules of 
formal logic. It isolates a man from fruitful interpersonal inter- 
course. He cannot persist in such an attitude and live truly hu- 
manly. Immoral action is irrational action,’ in the sense that 
one’s back is turned upon communication and one’s will assents 

9 For at least two reasons: as moral agents we must be open-minded and observing; 
but also because such suggestions are undoubtedly the more potent kind. 


t° Tt is only in this sense that one could justifiably speak of the identity of knowledge 
(reason) and virtue. And it is hardly likely that Plato (or Socrates) was thinking of it 
in this sense. In any other sense, however, such identification is a vicious paradox. 
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to relations and connections with others in which not all freely 
share. 

But this emphasis upon reflective reason as the method of 
solving the ethical problem is very far from implying any denial 
of the legitimacy and importance of emotive aspects and ele- 
ments for the moral life; a charge which the “sentimental” or 
hedonistic ethicists have been in the habit of leveling against 
any such point of view. After all, an engrossment “engrosses”’ 
us, not because we are merely treating it as a possible useful 
hypothesis, but because we are, for the time being, at least in 
part, emotionally committed to it." It only really becomes an 
engrossment as it takes to itself an emotional overtone. Obvi- 
ously, therefore, it cannot be the task of ethics to rid the moral 
life of its emotion. Even if that were possible—which it is not— 
it would thereby make life hardly worth the living. The emo- 
tions need no apology on any valid ethical theory. An ethics 
which would claim that the desire for pleasure instead of pain is 
to be shunned would simply make itself ridiculous. And the all- 
inclusive emotion of happiness is, certainly, a legitimate demand 
of reason. On the other hand, no truly moral person can permit 
himself to be dominated and ruled, in the determination of his 
dominant engrossments, either by instinctive drives or by any 
other mere emotions, however inclusive or noble. To permit 
such domination would mean not only the surrender of the 
rational control of his actions and conduct, but the impossibility 
of any truly moral progress. This is one reason why pleasure 
and happiness cannot be admitted as moral criteria. For the 
passing of moral judgments, for rational creatures such as men, 
must be somehow in consonant continuity with the moral 
agent’s reflective self-determination and must, furthermore, be 
of such a nature that these judgments and moral conduct can 
be shared with other moral agents, because capable of being 
understood by them in reference to their own reflectively ra- 


* It is possible, of course, that when first taken on as hypothesis its emotional over- 
tone may be definitely ‘“‘sour” or even adverse. 
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tional selves and engrossing objectives. No emotions can, as 
such, achieve such continuity of rational self-determination or 
such communicative power. For it is of the essence of all emo- 
tions to be private, individualistic, and subjective. They are, 
therefore, quite incapable of being communicated to, truly un- 
derstood by, or shared with, anyone else, and they are a bar to 
our sharing in the thought and conduct of others. They are, 
therefore, disqualified as criteria. As a matter of fact, even for 
the individual self emotional determinism is narrowing, arrest- 
ing, and ultimately “unsatisfactory”; what gives me pleasure 
and makes for my happiness today may not do so tomorrow; but 
it is to the pleasure of today that this method commits me for 
guidance. 

We have been insisting throughout this discussion that in the 
solution of any ethical problem we are in search of new or re- 
vised objectives. But such a search can be meaningful only if it 
is psychologically possible for man to see more than one possible 
objective and to be able to turn to one such in preference to an- 
other (or others). In other words, we seem to have implied, all 
along, a human capacity for freedom. The fact is: the ethical 
problem of “freedom” cannot be evaded by anyone for whom 
the ethical problem has any real meaning at all. But what, pre- 
cisely, is meant by such “freedom’’? 

Whatever else moral freedom is or may be, it is not the ability 
to choose anything at all regardless of all existing conditions and 
circumstances. Given the intellectual comprehension of the 
facts involved in any situation, and given the particular govern- 
ing engrossment of the acting agent at the moment, there can, 
for a rational being, follow really only one resulting action. If 
this were not so, we should not have a moral universe at all, but 
only caprice, chance, and chaos. It is quite to the point, there- 
fore, to insist, as Hartmann does, that “In place of the phrase 
‘not determined from without,’ the positive phrase must be in- 
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troduced ‘so much the more determined from within.’ ”’” But, 
whether or not the resulting conduct is moral depends not alone 
upon the intellectual comprehension of the given facts involved, 
nor, indeed, upon the particular nature of the governing en- 
grossment of the moment, but rather upon the way and attitude 
in which the engrossment itself was first determined upon. 
Upon this, too, Professor Hartmann is rightly insisting in his 
treatment of the problem of ‘Moral Freedom.’ He empha- 
sizes throughout the supremacy of freedom over oughtness and 
teleology. The basic principle is that ‘‘ought’’ is never an abso- 
lute but a conjectural obligation over against another such obli- 
gation. The question is which “ought” or what adjustment of 
them to venture. The only absolute ‘“‘ought” is the moral neces- 
sity of caring which “‘ought” I am to adopt as my proximate en- 
grossment, of seeking to compare oughts and to construct freely 
a course of action, a moral object of practical “‘reason.”’ Hence, 
moral freedom is not freedom of the will or even freedom of 
choice, but freedom of the reflective reason to pass upon and 
control the steps of its own present and future self-determin- 
ation. 

For actual conduct usually follows the dominant engrossment 
of the moment. In such a case it is too late to discover moral 
freedom. Rather, moral freedom implies the ability to construct 
one’s own proximate ends, to decide, in prospect, upon one’s 
own possible proximate objectives or engrossments. For the ac- 
tion of the moment is ordinarily the definite and direct result of 
an unquestioned governing objective. The end itself is then no 
longer in question and the ethical reflection is therefore ad- 
journed. Without freedom there is no responsibility. And with- 
out responsibility it is impossible to speak of actions as “‘moral”’ 
in any significant sense of the word. This, then, is the only logi- 

” Nikolai Hartmann, in his Ethics (authorized English trans. by Stanton Coit; 


New York: Macmillan, 1932), III, 102. 
3In Vol. III of his Ethics. 
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cal significance which can be given to the idea of “moral free- 
dom,” viz., the possibility of rational self-determination. 

The same principle holds with reference to duty. A “sense of 
duty” is as obvious an everyday fact*‘ of human experience as is 
our belief in causal connection or in the multiplication table. 

Moreover, duty seems many times to say “‘no” to our immedi- 
ate inclinations; in so doing it seems to have the categorical 
character which belongs to “law.” And “law” in its turn is all 
too generally conceived to possess the characteristics of “univer- 
sality.” This notion of the “universality of law” is then uncriti- 
cally transferred to a notion of a supposed “universal duty.” A 
very little reflection on the nature of “laws,” however, should 
convince anyone that “laws” are universal only in a technical 
and very restricted sense.** A law is hardly ever formulated for 
just one individual at a time, but rather for a class of individuals 
or type of action. In this sense laws are indeed “‘universal,” that 
is to say, applicable to all of a certain definitely circumscribed 
class or type. But no laws, of course, are really “universal” in 
the etymological meaning of the word. But if taken in the nar- 
rower sense, duties may also be said to be thus “universal.” 
That is to say, under certain conditions (the equivalent of the 
class or type in laws) something may be said to be a duty for 
everyone finding himself in those specific conditions. It must 
not, however, be overlooked, in this connection, that, when it 
comes to the construction of mediate objectives and when one’s 
life or conduct is seen in terms of its total history, it demands 
more than an ordinary amount of credulity to suppose that any 
person ever is likely to find himself in actually the same position 
as another. Consequently, from the standpoint of specific daily 





™4 Kant, in fact, takes his start from this “fact”? even as he begins his treatment 
of causality and of beauty with these “every day facts” of human experience. His con- 
tention is that the “fact” resists every effort to explain it away, that, like causality and 
beauty, it cannot be resolved into terms of feeling or sensation. 


1s That is to say, in a purely logical sense as applied to classes. But the acknowledg- 
ment of the existence and significance of a class itself does not rest upon any “law” 
at all. It rests back upon purely pragmatic, utilitarian, or convenient considerations. 
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conduct, the notion of the supposed “‘universality” of duty can 
be seen to be a quite empty notion. Universality may be said to 
be a corollary of any ethical definition of a social function; but 
as such it distinctly has a merely secondary status. As soon as 
one’s duty is thought of in terms of specific concrete objectives 
or even in terms of the realization of specific substantive ideals, 
so soon duty is no longer “moral.” For it is then only of instru- 
mental value. Duty is thus allowed to become a mere pragmatic 
handmaiden of an already accepted and predetermined course 
of action. This robs the individual—in the moment of action— 
of his right to determine not only the means he shall employ but 
also the ends he shall seek. As a self-conscious being man must 
be free, in reflective consideration of all the facts comprehended 
by him at any moment and in felt continuity with himself, to 
espouse a new engrossment or course of action as he feels drawn 
to it and is able to make the transition. Finally, then, “univer- 
sality” as applied to ethical decision has meaning only in the 
sense of “acceptability” for others as “ends in themselves.” In 
this sense “‘universality” is part and parcel of the meaning of 
the individual’s judgment of “right.” 

On the other hand, it is, of course, absurd to assume that duty 
is, of necessity, opposed to man’s happiness. This would be just 
as false, just as irrational or “‘unreasonable” as to make duty 
simply the instrument for the achievement of happiness; a 
whimsical subjective aim, this latter, as we have seen. 

A man’s moral duty (or obligation) is to be true to himself as 
a rational, purposive, developing being, by keeping ever open to 
new suggestions or possible new objectives which might help him 
to expand and enrich his nature and therefore to grow as such 
a self: both within himself and in his relationships to society, in 
the small and in the large. 
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OTIS LEE 


HE observer who follows, from a distance, events in 

contemporary Germany experiences above all a feeling 

of disbelief. That such things should be happening in 
such a land seems, on the face of it, incredible. It is not the 
political changes, the meteoric and somewhat erratic career of 
the National Socialist party, which strike him as fantastic. 
These are in places strange enough; yet the political occurrences 
of recent years can all be matched, upon reflection, by historical 
precedents familiar to everyone. What does seem unreal and 
impossible is the way in which the Germans, that pre-eminently 
learned, scholarly, and scientifically gifted people, have been 
swept off their feet by political propaganda, and have enthusi- 
astically embraced such tenets of faith as the race theory, the 
worship of the primitive, and the near-divinity of their leader. 
These things are incredible because they are, to the outsider, 
not rational; they are out of character and therefore implausible; 
the nation seems to have lost its reason. In a certain sense this is 
true. 

One night not many months since, two German students and 
an American were sitting in a German café talking. The Ger- 
mans had each spent a year in the United States, and the con- 
versation gradually drifted to the subject of America and, more 
particularly, the ways and manners of Americans. In the course 
of the discussion one chanced to mention the tree-sitting con- 
tests which had been in vogue at the time when he was in the 
States. Thereupon the other burst into uncontrollable laughter. 
When he had regained his composure sufficiently to speak, he 
gasped, ‘‘Pardon me for laughing; but, you know, when we were 
over there those things seemed perfectly natural—here they 
strike me as funny.” He was right. And there is a great deal of 
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tree-sitting going on in Germany these days which similarly, to 
the person with a sense of humor, is most comical from a dis- 
tance, but upon closer acquaintance begins to make sense and 
to seem, in its own way, even natural. 

West European civilization is a prosaic community, in which 
reason is everywhere publicly recognized as the proper guide for 
action, whatever may be the private opinions of some individ- 
uals, or the actual moving forces of conduct. But in Germany, 
Hitler has deplored the “objectivity” of the German people as 
their worst enemy, and he means by objectivity simply that 
attitude which is commonly supposed to characterize all men 
in so far as they are scientific, disinterested, and rational. For 
the true National Socialist there are certain things, and they 
include nearly all the important ones, which are “matters of 
feeling,” and therefore not open to argument or analysis. Feel- 
ing, as a force not only distinguishable from but openly hostile 
to the judgments of reason, has been made a principle. It is this 
attitude, and its effects on the general state of mind and be- 
havior of the Germans, which give us the feeling that we have to 
do now with a people different from ourselves, whose motives 
and actions are too unlike our own to be understood by us. It 
gives the newly arrived visitor in Germany a queer sensation 
of having left Europe behind, a feeling that he is drawing breath 
in an unaccustomed atmosphere which is electric and exhilarat- 
ing. If he remains long enough, he will probably become accli- 
mated; and then he will realize that his first feeling of strange- 
ness was due to the highly charged tension of the atmosphere 
everywhere in the land—a tension which with us is generated 
only in a few places and on special occasions. 

It is not merely that there is only one party, so that Nazi em- 
blems, officials and party members, brown and black shirts, and 
groups from youth organizations are always to be seen. The 
extraordinary thing is that National Socialism dominates every- 
thing—the family, the church, education, economic life, the 
arts—so that one eats, drinks, and breathes it ceaselessly from 
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morning until night, day after day. With us, if there is a single 
undercurrent to our lives, we nevertheless feel that business, 
politics, religion, and family are different spheres. With the 
Germans there are no separate spheres, and there is no quiet 
undercurrent upon which one can relax and be carried uncon- 
sciously along. There is only one strong, swirling current in 
which everyone is caught and relaxation is impossible. 

The fundamental principle of National Socialism can be sim- 
ply stated. The movement is, as its leaders so often assert, of 
far more than merely political significance. It is the rebirth of 
the German people. It involves an entire Weltanschauung, and 
its aim is to re-establish that German national life which was 
gradually lost during the course of the last century. A true na- 
tional life must have unity; therefore there must be a great 
swing toward centralization and co-ordination, for the weak- 
ness of the individualism which characterized nineteenth-cen- 
tury and post-war Germany lay precisely in its lack of a center, 
and the weakening of social bonds of all kinds. If Germany is to 
be more than a word or a geographical expression, say the Na- 
tional Socialists, and if to be a German is to mean more than 
living under the surveillance of a body of police enforcing cer- 
tain regulations, then Germany must be a significant cultural 
whole. The totalitarian state means cultural nationalism, and 
cultural nationalism is the doctrine that a nation is the expres- 
sion of common customs, institutions, language, character, and 
ways of life. There is a national spirit, real though indefinable, 
which lives in every true nation. If it cannot be summed up in 
a formula, that is a difficulty inherent in the nature of every in- 
dividual and every whole that is more than the sum of its parts. 
Unless such a single spirit, character, and tone of life character- 
ize a nation, that nation is weak. If groups within split off from 
the national life and develop their own modes of living, which 
express another spirit, then the unity is gone, for there is no 
such thing as indifference in society; the groups are either har- 
monious or conflicting. Therefore the preservation of the na- 
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tion demands the subordination of all groups and modes of life 
within it. The only alternative—an impossible one—is the 
splitting-up of the nation into small units, whether these be eco- 
nomic classes, religious organizations, political divisions, or 
something else. 

Such a program, if it is to succeed at all, must have the ac- 
tive and enthusiastic co-operation of a large proportion of the 
population. This Hitler saw long ago, and from the beginning 
his appeals have been directed toward the masses. Above all, 
he was convinced of the necessity of uniting Germany; and he 
had, therefore, to find issues which would bring together as 
large a number of the people as possible. Obviously, the one 
issue on which Germans as such are all united is just—their 
being German. And so “being a German” became the central 
idea of National Socialism. Also, as Hitler early learned, and 
noted in Mein Kampf, any movement to be popular and enlist 
the aid of the masses must concentrate on one or two simple and 
easily understood points. Otherwise it will interest only a few 
intellectuals, and its driving power will evaporate in doctrinaire 
disputes. Even though the situation is in reality complicated, 
it must be made to appear simple. Therefore the notion of being 
a German was hammered home in terms which everyone could 
grasp—and feel: race, blood and soil, German honor, the im- 
portance of the family, the old, simple morality. The result was 
astounding. The nation was aroused to a pitch of enthusaism 
rarely attained anywhere in times of peace. 

Are we to call the movement a religion on this account? Cer- 
tainly Hitler did not intend it to be such. He knew that religious 
issues are always likely to arouse dissension, and from the first 
made it a principle to separate politics and religion and to keep 
National Socialism entirely secular in character. But here he 
failed to understand the Germans. For he used the slogans of 
cultural nationalism for the purpose of building a political 
party, having no culture himself, and having borrowed the ideas 
from others. The people, however, took up the ideas in a more 
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than political sense. A conflict inevitably arose between the 
totalitarian state and the Christian churches, for the state de- 
manded undivided loyalty of belief and principle, as well as of 
action. This conflict Hitler did not foresee. He never wanted it 
to arise, and he would gladly see it ended in almost any way. 

It is better not to apply the term “religion” in this connection 
since it so easily leads to confusion. It should be said, rather, 
that the movement embodies a great many of the characteristics 
we associate with large-scale religious movements. There is an 
orthodox creed of absolute and unshakable truth, centering in 
cultural nationalism and the race theory. There is an elaborate 
ritual, with processions, vestments, color, and music, attending 
all occasions of any importance. There are party saints, mar- 
tyred in the early struggles against the infidel communists, and 
now enjoying canonization in national shrines and special 
calendar days. Of the several reasons for the rejection of democ- 
racy, not the least is that many men, perhaps even a majority, 
may be unenlightened and misguided. They must be converted 
be to saved, if necessary by force. The truth was not in the be- 
ginning revealed to many. National Socialism is bringing about 
a new order of things, in a sadly disordered world, and the neces- 
sity of conversion is proportioned to the magnitude of the break 
with the past. There are, of course, a few who are hopelessly 
lost souls; they must be ruthlessly exterminated, since they can 
only poison the minds of others. But this is a temporary phase, 
which will soon pass, to be succeeded by the reign of harmony 
throughout the land. It would be truer to say that these atti- 
tudes appear whenever the emotions of large groups are aroused 
than to call them specifically religious. They owe their appear- 
ance in Germany to this cause. 

We may note in passing that the totalitarian conception has 
played beautifully into the hands of Hitler and his followers. 
For by identifying the party with totalitarianism they have 
identified it with Germany, and anyone who opposes the party 
is thereby a traitor to his country. Also, the party is a whole, 
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and therefore requires a leader, a man of the hour who embodies 
its aims and ideals. Hitler is the Fuehrer. There must be a 
Fuehrer, and there can be only one; since it is Hitler it cannot 
be anyone else. Therefore, anyone who is against the Fuehrer 
is against the whole, and again a traitor. 

From the National Socialist point of view the subordination 
of every aspect of national life is perfectly logical. This is illus- 
trated by the position the party takes toward science and edu- 
cation. 

As for science, since all human activity is conditioned by race 
and by the society and culture in which it exists, the activity we 
call science can be no exception. There is no universal science, 
but only the sciences of different races. Therefore Nordic science 
inevitably expresses the Nordic character, though no doubt in a 
manner difficult to define. It should also be deliberately made 
the organ of the national life. By implication, at least, this 
means the end of all pure science, for although the results of in- 
vestigators belonging to different races will of course be similar, 
they will always differ in some respect, even in the natural sci- 
ences and—so it would seem—mathematics. 

The race theory itself exemplifies this doctrine beautifully. 
The essence of the theory is that there is a definite, limited num- 
ber of races and types of man, and that each type consists in a 
set of biological traits associated with a set of character traits 
of a broadly moral sort—intelligence, courage, leadership, friend- 
liness, truthfulness, etc. Thus race is both a physical and a spir- 
itual concept. (The notion of Nordic supremacy is an additional 
one, and not necessarily connected with the first. It obviously 
rests on a personal preference for blondes over brunettes, for 
leadership over intellect, etc., as the adherents of the theory 
themselves will admit, if pressed.) There are scientific difficul- 
ties in the theory, of course, but these arise only from the point 
of view of the old, discarded, pure science, and the race theory 
is no mere scientific hypothesis. The connection between the 
concepts of race, people, and nation is not very clear in current 
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discussions, but the Nordic race and the German nation are so 
intimately related in the minds of most Germans as to be almost 
identified. Thus the race theory becomes the basis for a social 
philosophy, which assigns a definite sphere to science as well as 
to everything else. If the truth of biological science conflicts 
with the truth of the race theory, so much the worse for science. 
This is obviously an embarrassing dilemma for the ardent Na- 
tional Socialist who happens to be an ardent scientist as well. 
But to suppose, as many foreigners do, that such a combination 
is impossible is to take a narrow and naive view of human na- 
ture. 

Education in contemporary Germany includes several impor- 
tant elements which had heretofore been almost entirely lack- 
ing, and ordinary curricular studies have dropped from first 
place to a position of decidedly subordinate importance. These 
elements, which cannot be sharply separated, may be roughly 
summed up as three in number: physical training, the building 
of character, and political indoctrination. From the Nazi point 
of view they all come to the same thing, and the difference is one 
of means, not of end. For physical training in the work camps, 
National Socialist organization (drill and marching), and sport 
foster feelings of comradeship, and develop the virtues of dis- 
cipline, courage, obedience, and co-operation. Inculcation of the 
principles of National Socialism, on the other hand, is at the 
same time a moral education, for it embraces a complete theory 
of the nature and ends of society, and the place and function of 
the individual therein. Thus the emphasis has been shifted from 
learning and technical skill to the formation of character; with- 
out the latter the former are worse than useless. The primary 
aim of education is to produce good citizens. In putting this 
plan into effect the Germans point out that they are merely 
emulating the Greeks of classical times; for Plato asserted in 
the Republic that education is above all for citizenship, and must 
include gymnastics, military training, and practical political ex- 
perience, as well as other studies. 
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The same subordination of special activities to the whole is to 
be seen everywhere. It is the theoretical principle behind the 
suppression of rival political parties, the abolition of independ- 
ent labor organizations, the co-ordination of industry, and the 
political reforms in the direction of increased centralization. It 
is the central tenet of National Socialism. It is to the National 
Socialists what rugged individualism is to the Republicans of 
this country. 

It is easy to dismiss the contemporary social and cultural 
scene in Germany as a manifestation of war psychology or crowd 
hysteria. If, however, we wish to understand what is going on 
and to evaluate it, we must go somewhat deeper, and consider 
two tendencies which were at work in nineteenth-century Ger- 
many and which have a direct bearing on the present situation. 
Fundamentally, they were two forms of the same thing, name- 
ly, individualism, though on the surface they appear to be di- 
ectly opposed. The first was the growth and spread of that 
body of ideas which we associate more particularly with nine- 
teenth-century England—utilitarianism, democracy, liberty, a 
belief in progress, based on the material achievements of indus- 
try, and faith that scientific reasoning, if only it were applied 
widely enough, would solve all the problems of man. The second 
was the romantic German revolt against the first. It was the 
romanticism of Nietzsche and Wagner, with its rejection of 
Christianity and all the dogmas which imply the equality of 
men, its ‘‘revaluation of values,”’ the worship of the Dionysian 
in man as against the Apollonian, the cult of the hero. 

Of these two tendencies the first was dominant through most 
of the century. The scientific and materialistic temper of the 
age fostered it, and scorned the Romanticism of 1800, which 
could further neither exact knowledge nor material prosperity. 
The specialization of learning and of action increased, and, 
along with these, individualism. The ideal of objective scientific 
truth, together with German industry in research, resulted in a 
tremendous productiveness on the part of learned investigators; 
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at the massiveness and solidity of this erudition the rest of the 
world can only wonder. But along with this burst of specializa- 
tion there went an increasing separation of learning from living; 
and as the gap between learning and living widened, the conceit 
of the learned grew. Early in the present century this process 
was far advanced. The learned class demanded and received 
deference and esteem, simply because they were so learned. 

The gap between learning and life did not indicate great 
strides in pure science: pure scientists are neither conceited nor, 
usually, very prolific. What had really happened was that Ger- 
man culture had lost its roots and vitality. It was growing to 
tops, as the farmers say, like a lettuce that has gone to seed but 
continues, uselessly, to shoot up late in the summer. The ideal 
of scientific truth ought, one might think, to lead to the realiza- 
tion that a single individual can never add more than a little 
to knowledge; it should be conducive to humility. But, because 
the conception of scientific truth held by the age was not pro- 
found, this did not happen. Instead, people lost the sense of 
anything really significant beyond the individual. 

The eighteenth century is called the Age of Enlightenment. 
People of the time prided themselves on having thrown off 
superstition and ignorance, and exposed all beliefs to the search- 
ing light of reason. But this did not mean that what could not 
be demonstrated by reason was not to be believed. On the con- 
trary, humanity, natural law, the visibly harmonious nature of 
the cosmos, the God of deism—all were objects of implicit be- 
lief. Reason itself was “the natural light.”” Kant could write 
toward the close of the century that the stars above and the 
moral law within fill man with awe; and properly so, for they ex- 
emplify the wonderful and universal lawfulness of nature, both 
visible and spiritual. The nineteenth century was a second 
Enlightenment, but far more deadly than the first, for it de- 
stroyed completely the belief in nature, a natural order, and 
man’s place in that order. For the man of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, humanity as a significant object of faith had been de- 
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stroyed by evolution, and the natural light of reason had be- 
come an imperfect tool in the struggle for survival. Natural 
law had become merely the shorthand account of a few observed 
events that happened, by a strange coincidence, to be similar 
in some respects. Since the power of man over nature was in- 
creasing fast and without apparent limit, the notion that man 
has a settled place in nature had gone out of date. The currents 
of the century combined gradually to spread the belief that 
values are arbitrary, established either by a class or by indi- 
viduals in their own interests, and enforced entirely by power. 

To this skeptical, individualistic Enlightenment of nine- 
teenth-century Germany there was added the experience of the 
World War. What the war taught Germany was the hollow- 
ness of the nineteenth-century culture and the futility of the 
men who represented it. Thus, faced with defeat and its bitter 
consequences, they could not fall back on their own inner spir- 
itual resources, in the consciousness of native cultural worth and 
achievement, as they had done a century before. There was 
nothing left. The result was a profound skepticism and pessi- 
mism. Germans talked after the war of acrisis in culture (Kultur- 
krise). The crisis arose from a widespread doubt as to whether 
their whole culture and all that it stood for had any real worth. 
It indicated a loss of accepted values so fundamental and uni- 
versal as to be almost incomprehensible to us. The Germans 
were asking themselves whether anything at all is true and valid. 
Since they had lost their landmarks, they could find no answer. 
Such sweeping skepticism is difficult for us to conceive, except 
as the superficial pose of a few. Our own culture is too young, 
too fresh, and too vigorous to be doubted. It could come only 
after a long period of gradual disintegration, climaxed by such 
a catastrophe as the war. In Germany its effects were disas- 
trous and paralyzing. 

Culturally, National Socialism is a reaction against these dis- 
integrating factors and an attempt to return to something which 
will offer a sound basis for national life. It is a fundamentalist 
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movement, in the sense that for the National Socialists it is a 
return to fundamentals, after a period in which fundamental 
things had been lost sight of by the nation. And it is fundamen- 
talism in three senses. 

First, it is a return to life and reality after the last century, in 
which the sense for the realities of human life had been lost. 
'That century had occupied itself with material well-being, 
progress, science, and learning, and had lost touch with the 
simpler things of life which are most important. First among 
these is German character, based on such virtues as courage, 
heroism, readiness to sacrifice, self-discipline, obedience, and 
unselfishness. The war taught Germany that her true resource 
in time of need is none of the things that the last century prized, 
but character, and particularly those very qualities which had 
been neglected for so long. The first care of the régime, there- 
fore, is to develop character in its citizens. 

Second, National Socialism is a movement back to what is 
truly German in German culture, as opposed to elements of 
foreign, and especially of French, origin, which have gradually 
crept in. The most damaging of these had been the set of demo- 
cratic ideas spread by revolutionary France, which were taken 
up by German thinkers and writers, although they were totally 
foreign to the German spirit. Liberty, equality, fraternity, and 
humanity were largely responsible for the internationalist em- 
phasis in modern life, which is to be seen in socialism and in 
the deceptive League of Nations, which is chiefly a product of 
French machinations. Since culture is a national phenomenon, 
a culture can be strong only when it is the pure expression of a 
single people. Therefore German thought and life must be 
purged of un-German elements. 

Third, the return to what is truly German is conceived as a 
return to the historical beginnings of German life, to early Ger- 
man history. In the life of the primitive Germanic tribes, Ger- 
man ways and German ideals are to be found in their purest 
form, and where else could one find the virtues of courage, obedi- 
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ence, and heroism so perfectly exemplified as in the lives of 
2 tribal chieftains and their followers? The emphasis on the prim- 
" itive is simply the corollary to the view that what is needed at 
present is simplicity, strength, and direct action unhindered by 
the qualifications and vacillating reflections of milk-and-water 
intellectuals. This thoroughly fundamentalist outlook charac- 
terizes the whole movement, and fundamentalism is here, as 
always, a vigorous protest against the near past. 















: The validity of the principle of National Socialism is to be 
E estimated largely in terms of the fundamentalism it represents. 
q It cannot fairly be asked what has so far been accomplished, for 
3 the period of reconstruction has been too short to produce re- 
4 sults of significance. Nor should the violence which has accom- 





panied the changes be stressed too much. Cataclysmic social 
changes are always accompanied by some injustice and the de- 
struction of life and property. The question is whether the new 
order which follows is worth the cost, for cost there will always 
be. And since the new order has not yet clearly emerged, we can 
only evaluate the principle involved and the line of develop- 
ment it implies. 

Now the return to national life from the individualism and 
superficial optimism of the last century is a step of tremendous 
importance. It is the recognition that there are values which are 
more than merely individual in an exclusive sense; that the in- 
dividual, to have significance, must transcend the limits of his 
merely private interests and satisfactions. So much is the 
truth, though not everyone, perhaps, is willing to speak in terms 
of Volk and Geist and what they imply. The emphasis on feeling 
and belief at the expense of reason is a recognition that man is 
not, even ideally, disembodied reason, and that when he tries 
to become so he usually succeeds only in impoverishing his life. 
. To the outsider this is irrationalism, but the Germans know that 
the ideal of objective disinterestedness leads to a caricaturing 
of reason, and the loss of most things worth reasoning about. 
They have at last seen the difference between wisdom and learn- 
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ing; they have found that tradition may be a deadening influ- 
ence; they have discovered that it is possible to contradict pro- 
fessors. 

Moreover, the return to a truly German national life is an aim 
worthy of the deepest respect. For while there is no eternal 
necessity in the existence of modern nation states, yet in fact 
they do at present embody the social and cultural values of man 
far more completely than does any other institution or group. 
They are so deeply rooted in our lives that the preservation of 
our cultural traditions can scarcely be separated from the con- 
tinuation of the nations where they have developed. And al- 
though, as we have seen, it was not eighteenth-century rational- 
ism but the growing skepticism of the nineteenth century that 
undermined German life, the enemy was real enough, though his 
identity was mistaken. 

Yet, granting all this, National Socialism is nevertheless a 
terrible failure. It is a failure because, in spite of its pretensions 
and professions, it does not really represent the return to what 
is German at all. It is primitivism—a primitivism which is far 
more romantic than Romanticism ever was, and far more un- 
German than the nineteenth century. For instead of going back 
to sources of new life in the past of the nation, it has jumped 
clear over these, and taken as its source of inspiration an early 
tribal life which, since its historical character is unknown, can 
be made to serve any purpose the exigencies of the moment de- 
mand. The ideal of the heroic tribal chieftain is the ideal of 
mythology: the figure of the beautiful, strong, fearless god. In- 
stead of dealing with the problems to which the nineteenth- 
century gave rise, National Socialism is evading them. 

From another point of view the tragedy of Germany is that 
she cannot escape the nineteenth century. She is haunted by 
specters from the past. For the attitude of National Socialism 
is simply the inverse of that from which it claims to be the deliv- 
erer. To the unreality of learning it opposes the reality of un- 
learning; to the romantic absoluteness of the individual it op- 
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poses the romantic absoluteness of the state; and to skepticism 
it replies with dogmatism. It lacks the strength to throw off the 
limitations which the old categories of thought impose. Unable 
to escape those categories, it cannot solve the problems they in- 
evitably carried with them. 

The deepest conflict in the German spirit is that between 
Protestant Christianity and classical Greek paganism. There 
has been in Germany ever since the eighteenth century a long- 
ing for the measured life and beauty of ancient Greece—that 
paradise of the spirit, as Hegel called it—which can never come 
again. This opposition was sharpest of all in Nietzsche; the syn- 
thesis of the two strains was most complete, perhaps, in Hegel 
and Goethe. Sometimes one has dominated, sometimes the 
other. But in the past the Amtike has meant order and form and 
beauty. Now, on the contrary, the yearning for the past has be- 
come the worship of the primitive—pagan religion, pagan vir- 
tues, and above all the preference for action over reflection. 
This change is widely characteristic of the movement. It is the 
hypocrisy of National Socialism. For the Germans are trying 
to be unconscious, and this effort is a sham which never can suc- 
ceed. It is a betrayal of everything best in German culture, for 
the genius of that culture has been its innerness—its reflective- 
ness, a brooding awareness of the significance of the inner life of 
man. The attempt to turn in the opposite direction—above all 
on the part of people of the German temper (which of course is 
most likely to produce such attempts)—can only result in some- 
thing hollow and ungenuine. 

To give this turn force and plausibility, it has been necessary 
to create a myth, the myth of race and Nordic prehistoric cul- 
ture. This is the most intolerable hypocrisy of all, that what 
the party wants it rationalizes by giving it a moral justification, 
a Weltanschauung. But a myth, to carry conviction, must be a 
spontaneous growth. Hence the National Socialist interpreta- 
tion of history: the myth was not invented but discovered. It 
had in reality been the driving force all through history. 
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When Germans try to be primitive, they achieve only an un- 
intelligent irrationalism, a deliberate blindness to every sugges- 
tion of reason. They are not primitive; they have, as men, fallen 
long ago from the paradise of animal innocence. They have the 
cunning of men, applied to the instinct of animals, and the re- 
sult, at its worst, is bestiality, degeneracy, and sadism. At its 
best it is self-deception, a theatrical réle which is mistaken for 
real life (the enemies of the régime nowadays say cynically that 
politics have become “‘theater’”’). They are neither civilized nor 
uncivilized, but decivilized; that is to say, immoral in the deep- 
est sense. 

Hitler himself does not belong to this group. He is a simple 
man, without inner conflicts or indecisions, single-minded to the 
point of fanaticism. It is sometimes said that he is not the 
strong man of decision he appears to be; his policies show hesita- 
tion and inconsistency. We make this judgment, however, from 
a rational and intellectual point of view. His fixity of purpose 
lies not in a reasoned program but in certain emotions or emo- 
tionally felt ideas, such as that of race, which he has long held. 
It is emotion rather than thought which guides the course of his 
actions, and, viewed from this standpoint, there is a certain con- 
sistency in what he does. He is devoid of reflection, able only to 
use the thoughts of others for political ends. But, being simple 
and a man of action, he is without intellectual dishonesty or 
sham, for these involve a certain duality of character which he 
lacks. He will use whatever means are available to attain his 
ends, but there is no self-deception in him. This explains his fol- 
lowing, for the people have an instinct which senses his reality 
beneath his ruthlessness and unscrupulousness. Thus he has 
been able to win and keep the loyalty of both the primitivists in 
the party and those who, for our purposes, form the second im- 
portant group. These are the younger National Socialists, who 
possess a different and genuine unconsciousness in their attitude 
toward the movement. They have the fresh, spontaneous en- 
thusiasm of youth, and for them the abstract ideals of the party 
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are living and important above all else. Given the opportunity, 
they will rebuild Germany. Nor are they by any means all so 
inexperienced and young as to be easily misled. Many of them, 
intelligent and thoughtful, see the situation as it really is, and 
cast their lot with the régime as the course offering the best op- 
portunity for constructive action. If they can fuse the abstract 
ideals of the party with the concrete past of their national life, 
they will produce something significant. They are the present 
hope of both the party and the nation. 

Otherwise ‘“‘nationalism’”’ will stifle the national life far more 
effectively than “internationalism” could ever have done. The 
paradox is that too much preoccupation with the idea kills the 
life of a nation, for its efforts are exhausted in empty assertions 
of its national spirit. Its citizens will be a set of duplicate atti- 
tudes, opinions, and actions. In place of individuality there will 
be flat similarity. True nationalism requires Sachlichkeit, the 
peuring-out of the energies of the whole nation into all the 
channels of life. 

There is one possibility which we have not considered. Per- 
haps the situation is so desperate that Germany must break 
with her past. Perhaps the only remedy is a fresh beginning, 
with a clean slate. Perhaps the life of the nation had become so 
rotten that the only possible reform is “rebirth.” The answer to 
this suggestion is double. In the first place, such a break has not 
been either the professed or the actual goal of the party. The in- 
sistence of its leaders that there has been no revolution, because 
every step has been constitutional, may have been a bit of 
astute political strategy, but it betrays something else as well, 
something more basic. It shows, as the popular slogans of the 
party show, that the Germans are deeply attached to their cul- 
ture. The party was able to succeed only by appealing to their 
rootedness in the past. If it had attempted a real break, it would 
have failed. If it goes too far in this direction later on, it will yet 
fail. To us outside it may appear that the party went too far 
long ago and did not fail. But one must not forget the character 
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of the Germans who, for all their genius, are slow, patient, defi- 
cient in humor, and somewhat credulous. Only a great nation 
can suffer a great fall; if it is still great, however, that nation will 
rise again. To those who know and love the old Germany this 
is the hope for the future. 

But further, no nation can break with the best in its past and 
survive. If the time comes when the present can no longer learn 
from the past, and the break is inevitable, then there must be a 
general dissolution and a fresh beginning. It may be that the 
time for such a cataclysm has come. But if it has, the break 
will be something very different from the sham beginning that 
Germany offers today. 
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COHERENCE THEORY OF GOODNESS 


MILTON R. KONVITZ 
I. PROFESSOR S. ALEXANDER’S THEORY OF GOODNESS 


ORAL goodness is distinctively human, belongs to 
conduct as it issues from will and is social.”* This 
passage introduces us at once to the leading notions 

in Alexander’s moral theory: (1) that morality is an affair of 
motives or will and (2) that it is in essence social. 

It has been supposed that goodness belongs to the will in itself 
as a mere mental function. But this is erroneous. The will which 
is the subject matter of the science of ethics is not the isolated 
will but the will in its interrelation with other wills. And the 
will becomes the subject of moral judgment because of its con- 
cern with objects which exist apart from it and are contemplat- 
ed by minds in common. 

Minds can judge each other as good or bad only as directed upon these 
objects. I can judge you to be doing right or wrong only so far as I see 
you willing an object which I approve or condemn. It is not your will I 
approve merely as a mental process; what I approve is your will for tem- 
perate drinking or preservation of property. There is no such thing as 
inner morality, if it is thought of as independent of what is willed.? 

Goodness, then, like beauty, is an amalgam of mental and 
non-mental existence. It is a new reality, and, as we shall see, 
the goodness of this new reality is its internal coherence. 

But the réle played by the non-mental object is not to be 
stressed. While human satisfactions must take account of such 
an object, and of the laws of external and of human nature, 
their goodness is determined by no quality they possess, but by 
how far they satisfy persons and are approved by them. 

While all action is, admittedly, response to environment, the 
more important part of that environment in social or moral ac- 


* Space, Time and Deity, I1, 273. 2]I, 279. 
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tion is our fellow-men. Not only do we take account of their 
approbations and disapprobations, but they are themselves the 
objects of our appetites. It is consideration of their wants and 
opinions that results in a system of moral principles. 

Accordingly it is indifferent to say that morality is the adaptation of 
human action to the environment under social conditions, or that it is the 
system of actions approved by man under the conditions set by the en- 
vironment. 

Morality results from our attempt to satisfy our affections 
and desires, some of which are sympathetic or natural affections 
for others, and some of which are dissympathetic or self-regard- 
ing. The good wills are those which cohere with one another; 
the bad wills are those which fail to fall into the system of coher- 
ing wills, and are, therefore, excluded. The good acts are those 
which are coherent; the bad acts are those which are incoherent. 

Before the system of coherent wills is constituted, the indi- 
vidual wills have wants and prefer claims, and the wills clash 
one with the other. In the system, the claims, so far as their 
satisfaction can be admitted, consistently with the claims of 
other members, are approved, become rights, and their perform- 
ance an obligation. The good act is that which is approved as 
pleasing the collective wills and not merely the individual’s own 
will. 

And this act may vary according to the nature of the indi- 
vidual and the place he holds in society. But this does not mean 
that there is no universal element in morality. So far as the act 
is allowed, it is approved for anyone in those circumstances and 
of that nature and temperament, and the approval of other wills 
belongs to the act not as a favor to the individual but to any 
such person under such conditions. 

There are moral goods, just as there are moral wills. For the 
wills that are approved as good or disapproved as bad are, as 
we have said, wills for certain objects, and the wills are judged 
along with the objects. The object willed is a fact in the external 


3II, 274. 
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world, or an internal enjoyment. (In the latter instance, the 
fact, such as the suppression of an illegitimate thought, is not, 
strictly, an object, but the contents of the will.) 

The external objects willed take the form of propositions 
such as “This food is eaten”; ‘This property is distributed 
among certain individuals.”’ The sum of such propositions con- 
stitutes the conditions by which moral institutions are main- 
tained. The individuals will the external facts, and the consum- 
mation of the acts of will is the satisfactions of the individuals. 
An individual does not will another’s happiness, but only the 
conditions which, when realized, secure it. The satisfactions are 
moral goods. The objects secured by willing are not in them- 
selves good or bad, but only in so far as they supply such satis- 
factions in ways approved by the collective sanction. 

The good is thus a system of satisfactions of persons which is effected 
by right willing. Mere satisfactions, such as possession of wealth, or 
pleasure, or, in general, happiness, .... are not of themselves good in 
the moral sense..... What makes them morally good is that these 
satisfactions of persons should be organised and made coherent within 
the individual, and the relation of individuals to one another within the 
social group, and thus “maximised” or made as great as possible con- 
sistently with the conditions of social life.‘ 

Goodness, then, does not reside in the bare satisfaction alone, 
or in the will alone, but in the union of satisfying objects with 
the wills which sustain them; i.e., it belongs to the moral insti- 
tutions themselves which are made by collective men. Individu- 
als are good who act in the spirit of the institutions, and the 
institutions are good as securing coherently the satisfactions of 
the wills of the individuals. 

There is not, of course, an antecedent coherence in the non- 
mental reality, in the case of the good. That is brought about 
by the wills themselves, though in obedience to the conditions 
imposed by the nature of things. The good institutions, which 
enter into the system, are a human creation by which men adapt 
themselves to their non-mental environment. 

4II, 277. 
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It appears, then, that the problem of morality is to secure a 
coherent distribution of satisfactions among persons. Evil, then, 
needs to be defined as misdistribution. 

Drinking wine is not in itself evil. What is evil is the intemperance. 
The passion is gratified to the full. This may be legitimate in the case of 
certain affections, but it is not legitimate in this case when the full extent 
of the passion is for more wine than is consistent with the man’s own 
health and work or his intercourse with others. A private person who 
demands my purse is a thief and bad, but the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
may demand it legitimately if he has the sanction of Parliament.‘ 


Two things more remain to be mentioned: (1) The moral 
character, in its contrast with the immoral one, is an instance 
of the contrast established within the organic world generally 
between the successful type and the individuals which conform 
to it. Moral disapproval is the process by which the unsocial 
type is discarded in human life. Moral good, then, is a type of 
life which is engaged in the same struggle with the evil type 
as appears in the organic world in general.® (2) There are de- 
grees in perfection of moral life, just as there are degrees in per- 
fection of animal types, but there are no degrees of goodness. 
While the goodness of one age may be inferior to that of another 
age, to be good is to be good, and what is good once remains 
good for the circumstances under which it was good. Goodness 
may acquire a fuller reality, but no greater reality. 


II. TWO FORMS OF THE COHERENCE THEORY DISTINGUISHED 


The essence of morality, then, is coherence. Coherence of 
what? (1) Is goodness the “quality” of an individual whose im- 


SII, 280-81. 

6 Cf. the biosociological theory of law, founded also on the idea of selection. Law 
results from the conflict or competition of legal institutions or of legal doctrines, from 
which those emerge which are most adapted to further the progress of the race. Law, 
then, is an aggregate of the means by which a group protects itself against hindrances 
to its continuance or to its progress found in the actions of certain of its members or in 
the hostility of other groups. See Roscoe Pound, “Scope and Purpose of Sociological 
Jurisprudence,” 25 Harvard Law Review, XXV, 498-99. See his criticism of the theory 
on p. 503. Discussion of this biological theory of morals is to be found throughout 
Moral Order and Progress. 
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pulses cohere with one another, within himself, or (2) of an in- 
dividual whose will coheres with the other wills who constitute 
his society, or of society which allows a maximization of coher- 
ence within an individual by offering the conditions which make 
that possible, together with a similar maximization within every 
other individual? 

Our exposition does not offer a clear answer, and its absence 
is fatal to Alexander’s moral views. Let us see what is to be 
found in Alexander’s writings that may dispel ambiguity on 
this point. 

1. The problem of morality he defines as the securing of a 
coherent distribution of satisfactions among persons.’ And evil 
is defined as misdistribution.* Immediately following these defi- 
nitions, Alexander instances the drinking man, and says that 
the intemperate gratification of this passion is illegitimate 
‘“‘when the full extent of the passion is for more wine than is con- 
sistent with the man’s own health and work or his intercourse 
with others.”” He adds that the Greeks were right when they 
identified justice with virtue as a whole. “For the essence of 
justice is in distribution; and all badness is injustice either to 
oneself or others or both.”’® 

In an earlier passage he says that “what makes them morally 
good is that these satisfactions of persons should be organised 
and made coherent within the individual, and in the relation of 
individuals to one another within the social group, and thus ‘maxi- 
mised’ or made as great as possible consistently with the condi- 
tions of social life.’””° 

2. He defines goodness as “‘the kind of conduct, or the kind of 
satisfaction secured by conduct, which can cohere with the 
claims of other persons.’ 

In two passages he seems to be aware of the possibility of 
there being a conflict between the claims of satisfactions on the 
ground of individual coherence and the claims of another group 
7II, 280. 8 Tbid. 9II, 281. (Italics supplied.) 
te TI, 277. (Italics supplied.) "TT, 280. 
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of satisfactions on the ground of social coherence; and he at- 
tempts a resolution. 

In the first passage’ he says that ‘morality approves both 
sets of claims in their measure. It may even be a failure of duty 
for an artist to devote himself to philanthropy, but it is moral 
judgment itself which sanctions this preference.’’ Whose pref- 
erence does he mean—that of the individual or of society? There 
can be no doubt but that he means the latter. For, he adds, 
morality “counts the gifts of a man as material which he can 
contribute to the common good, and decides how far he is to 
use those gifts, and in what proportion to the other claims which 
it also sanctions.” And, he continues, the individual must learn 
the difficult lesson of finding more pleasure in following the 
right than he loses from the sacrifice of his desires; for he must 
recognize the fact that he has no rights inherent in himself. He 
has claims; his rights are the claims which the group sanctions. 
Obviously, what Alexander means in this passage by morality 
is the social impulse. Where, then, is the resolution, if one im- 
pulse is given preference over another? If the social impulse 
silences and chains the selfish impulse? There is a peace at- 
tained, but it is a peace in which one combatant is victor and 
the other captive. It is not the peace of coherence but of con- 
quest. 

But this need not be so if the social impulse is judged to be 
the wider one; so that its precedence would not mean the sup- 
pression or annihilation of the selfish impulse but the incorpora- 
tion of the latter. And this Alexander seems to suggest in a 
passage in the chapter on “Freedom.”*’ Experience shows us, 
he says, that complete determination of the personality on all 
its sides is more attainable in the good man than in the bad one. 

For goodness is essentially the balanced development of all sides of 


human nature, its personal and its social elements all included; and though 
the bad man may exhibit a high degree of organisation under some master- 


2 JI, 282-83. 3 TT, 320. 
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ing impulse, he in general leaves certain sides of his nature undeveloped 
or else is wanting in certain necessary elements of character."4 


III. IS COHERENCE GOODNESS? 

As we have stated, the coherence theory may take one of two 
forms, depending on the nature of the coherence we mean. It 
may be (1) the coherence of the individual whose impulses co- 
here with one another or (2) the coherence of an individual 
whose will coheres with the wills of his fellows, or the coherence 
of a society which allows a maximization of coherence within 
each individual by offering the conditions which make that 
possible. 

It is not possible to merge these forms of the theory and treat 
them together without falling into confusion. If Alexander had 
not frozen them into one indeterminate mass, our task would be 
lighter and his doctrine would be tangible and ponderable. We 
shall, therefore, need to treat of each of the forms in turn."s 

A. COHERENCE OF INDIVIDUAL WHOSE IMPULSES 
COHERE WITH ONE ANOTHER 

What Mr. T. S. Eliot, in his review of Richard’s Science and 
Poetry, said of that author’s doctrine is true of all who maintain 
the first form of the coherence theory; namely, that it presents 
a psychological theory of value, but not a moral one.” 

We might agree, says Mr. Eliot, that the goal of the individu- 
al is the avoidance of conflict and the attainment of an equilib- 
rium. But just how much help is that to us when we are con- 


'¢In his subsequent writings it seems that the notion of coherence in the second 
sense, as described above, is what Alexander means. In the article on ‘Truth, Goodness, 
and Beauty” in Hibbert Journal, XXVIII (1930), 616, he says that the moral sense is 
the satisfaction of the social impulse. ‘Virtue is what satisfies the social sense, the sub- 
stance of morality can only be discovered by discovering experimentally what unites 
the members of society into a common understanding.” In the article on “Morality 
as an Art,” Journal of Philosophical Studies, III (1928), 143, he says that not utility 
but the possibility of others to attune their impulses to my act is the best test. Morality 
is the harmony of individual wills as engaged in society (p. 147). 

's Alexander, as we have indicated, would probably reject the first formulation, if 
he were pressed to make a choice. We shall, however, treat of it, as the point of view 
is a significant one. 
© In the Dial for April, 1927, pp. 239-41. 
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cerned with the moral problem? Is there any sense in saying, 
e.g., that St. Francis might have chosen a life in which more of 
his impulses would have been engaged—a life in which an im- 
pulse toward fine clothes, say, might have been included? 

This introduces us to a multitude of difficulties the theory 
presents, but the leading one has been stated by Plato in the 
Gorgias,'? where, in the battle of nature and law dramatically 
waged between Socrates and the Sophists, Socrates tells Calli- 
cles that those desires only which improve a man’s character by 
their gratification, and not those which deteriorate it, should be 
fulfilled. 

For one thing, the ideal of the integrated individual is impos- 
sible of achievement, though its proponents profess to be main- 
taining a Realethik. Amiel wrote in his Journal: 

My western conscience, soaked in Christian moralism, has always 
persecuted my Oriental quietism. Between the relative that over- 
whelms me, and the absolute I despair of attaining, I hover heedlessly, 
and I act only at the last extremity. Before any optional action, I doubt; 
before any speculative decision, I hesitate. I have not dared to be a 
thorough Buddhist. I am neither an Oriental nor a Westerner, neither 
a man nor altogether a woman; I have remained amorphous, atomic, 
agamous, neutral, lukewarm, and divided.” 

It is only in a rare imaginative experience, when the mind 
breaks its bounds and leaps with the swiftness and bravery that 
are unmatched by things known to our senses, that a man can 
feel that his internal dialectic has achieved a synthesis, that 
today, as Flaubert wrote to a correspondent," he is “man and 
woman together, lover and mistress at once.’’ It is only in such 
a rare moment that one can sing, with Ruckart, after Rumi (ca. 
A.D. 1250), that 


I am the mast, the rudder, the steersman and the bark, 

I am intoxication, the wine press, the grapes and the wine, 

I am the tippler, the inn and the goblet crystalline, 

The candle and what circles round it, the night-blooming butter- 
fly frail, 

The rose and, made drunk by the red rose, the amorous night- 
ingale. 


7 Gorgias 503. IT, 74. 9 Corres pondence, II, 232. 
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On the contrary, living constantly presents a conflict of two 
equally impelling and, considered a-morally, equally justifiable 
desires, which the facts of existence make incompatible. Such 
conflicts contain the essence of the tragic, for without the sac- 
rifice of one there is no solution. Man’s imagination is bound- 
less, his sympathies without limit, knowing no difference in 
clime, age, and race, and the essence of sympathy and imagina- 
tion is identification of the self with the not-self: ‘Du gleichst 
dem Geist den du begreifst,”’ said Goethe; but clime, age, race, 
and the other conditions of existence which we find but do not 
make teach us constantly that infinite spirit is bound by finite 
body, confined by it, and it cannot be all things to everything. 
Man is constantly making choices, and the choice of one thing 
means the suppression of another, and in the end more lives 
are buried with him than he has lived. 

Then, too, there are some interests which claim, not a part in 
a whole, but the whole of life. Love is such a thing: 

All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of love, 
All feed his sacred flame; 
pleasure, another; justice; patriotism; art; God. Integration, co- 
herence, on such terms, means only infinite reincarnation, an 
eternity of time in which one can live through the various réles 
of soldier, mystic, lover, adventurer, and what not!” 

Many of us—perhaps each of us at some time or other—pre- 
fer one glorious moment to a year of ‘“‘coherent”’ living; a mo- 
ment—despite Mr. Richards—whose intensity, poignancy, or 

20 “Teath is not a haven of rest. It is a starting-point for fresh labors. But if the 
trials are great, so is the recompense. We miss much here by our own folly, much by 
unfavorable circumstances. Above all, we miss much because so many good things are 
incompatible. We cannot spend our youth both in the study and in the saddle. We 
cannot gain the benefit both of unbroken health and of bodily weakness, both of riches 
and of poverty, both of comradeship and of isolation, both of defiance and of obedience. 
We cannot learn the lessons alike of Galahad and of Tristram and of Caradoc. And yet 
they are all so good to learn. Would it not be worth much to be able to hope that 


what we missed in one life might come to us in another?” (McTaggart, Some Dogmas of 
Religion, p. 138.) 
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ecstasy, like that of the male bee on his nuptial flight, is ample 
compensation for a lifetime of drugery, and “fulness” of sober, 
pedestrian existence.” 

And the value of such an experience is that it comes only for 
a moment, that it is an oasis in a lifetime’s desert. Tanner says, 
in Man and Superman: 

Yes, a lifetime of happiness! If it were only the first half-hour’s happi- 
ness, I would buy it for you with my last penny. But a lifetime of happi- 
ness! No man alive could bear it: it would be hell on earth. 

We have, of course, heard of people who are reputed to have 
lived a balanced life and were then gathered to their fathers. 
Our suspicion is that their ‘‘“much-vaunted balance of personal- 
ity,” as Meier-Graefe has said of Van Gogh’s father, ‘‘was the 
result merely of lack of sympathy.” 

In brief, the difficulties we find with the first form of the co- 
herence theory are: (1) That it is a psychological, not a moral, 
theory of value. The coherence of a rogue may make him a good 
rogue, but not a good man. (2) That what may make a man 
great in our estimation is not his coherence (which probably is 
his lack of imagination), but his conflicts; that he is a battle- 
field, so to speak, on which armies, which cannot live in peace 
together, fight for supremacy. And (3) that the only value of 
coherence may be that it presents a framework for living 
through a moment whose worth is only its intensity, its ecstasy. 
This proposition is an echo of Unamuno’s cry “for heat, not 
light!” 

B. COHERENCE OF INDIVIDUAL WHOSE WILL COHERES 
WITH WILLS OF OTHERS 


1. The other form of the theory presents similarly heavy 
difficulties. It offers, in the first place, no moral test; for a so- 
ciety, no less than an individual, may be bad and coherent. For 
example, exclude the Jews, communists, and socialists from 
Hitlerite Germany, and Germany will be an example par excel- 
lence of a coherent state—but her coherence will have been at- 





at A Greek legend tells how the mother of Achilles put before him the choice between 
a long life or a short life full of deeds and struggles, and how he chose the latter. 
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tained by oppression and militarism; and her cohering wills will 
be those of individuals condemned in the moral judgment of 
the world. The point is quite obvious: Coherence may be a 
character of the moral society, but it is not the test of its mo- 
rality. 

The retort might, conceivably, be made that the example is 
unfairly chosen; for the theory means not the coherence of 
Hitlerite wills, but of fully living, freely developing individuals. 
But the theory has, as its essential character, this qualification: 
that in the good society the individual’s freedom to live his life 
is determined and defined by his neighbor’s will; and in Nazi 
Germany it is Hitler and Goebbels who define the pleasure of 
that will, who say that only thus and thus can we look upon 
your will as being in harmony with the Geist of renascent Prus- 
sia. To this, we think, the proponent of the theory can make 
no reply, and if he is a German, he can either bide by his “‘sta- 
tion and its duties” or accept exile. For the ideal of the new 
Prussian state is coherence—one land, one language, one people, 
one mind. 

Professor Hocking, in his book on The Spirit of World Politics, 
suggests three measures of the backwardness of peoples, such 
as mandated and colonial peoples, namely: (1) mastery of na- 
ture—science and its applications, economic and military; (2) 
public morality; and (3) the condition of the common people.” 
We need not accept these tests; but we always do judge peoples 
as being backward or progressive, and the judgment is not 
merely political, in a strict sense, but also moral. Such judgment 
is unavoidable in the interplay of human relations, and the 
coherence of the society we judge is barely considered; perhaps 
for the reason that no community or nation (or individual, for 
that matter) is without the character of, at least, a formal har- 
mony of its diverse elements, else we would not speak of it as a 
society. Coherence is the sine gua non of public morality; but 
not its definitive character or essence. 





= Chap. ii. 
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2. The theory contemplates liberty in the individual which 
is consonant with equal liberty in everyone else. It is the ideal 
proposed by Heraclitus, and echoed and re-echoed since his day 
by political thinkers: ‘“To combine that degree of liberty with- 
out which law is tyranny, with that degree of law without which 
liberty becomes license.’’ But what the protagonists of the co- 
herence theory overlook is that the law which delimits the indi- 
vidual’s liberty is, as often as not, the expression, in legislation, 
of a moral belief, which says, in effect, that one has the liberty 
to do that only which is good, just, and honest. The individual’s 
liberty in society is only to do those things which society permits 
him. It is only at seventy, as Confucius said, that a man may 
do what his heart desires without transgressing what is right. 
A man coheres with his group by accepting and bearing the 
yoke of the law and morals. He does not, on reaching his ma- 
jority, call his fellows to him and say to them, “‘Let us now enter 
into a social compact which will define, for a time at least, my 
rights over you and my duties toward you.” That is to say, his 
coherence does not create goodness. There is the conception of 
goodness which defines the terms of coherence for the individual. 

In effect, the precedence of the moral law over the formal 
character of organization is recognized by those who maintain 
the coherence theory; for, as we have said, the foundation of the 
theory is the belief that politics and morals should be based on 
the conception of the good as the satisfaction of impulse or de- 
sire. This is implied, indeed, in even our quotation from Hera- 
clitus. Professor Hobhouse has, in effect, expanded the thought 
and made explicit its ends. He says: 


There is no true opposition between liberty as such and control as 
such, for every liberty rests on a corresponding act of control. The true 
opposition is between the control that cramps the personal life and the 
spiritual order and the control that is aimed at securing the external and 
material conditions of their free and unimpeded development. 


But this, as we have pointed out, is instinct with insuperable 
difficulties. For what is this personal life and spiritual order? It 


23 Liberalism, p. 147. (Italics supplied.) 
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is not the liberty to appease each impulse, nor even to order into 
coherence as many of men’s impulses as one can; for it is in- 
evitable that we judge our impulses by a moral law. And the 
spiritual order—would Professor Hobhouse have done obeisance 
to the spiritual order of a modern Fascist state? 

From whatever point we view the matter, we are driven to the 
same conclusion: The coherence theory supplies no moral guide, 
nor even defines the limits of political activity. For its norms 
are as easily satisfied by the Kingdom of Hitler as by the King- 
dom of Heaven. 


IV. ULTIMATE ISSUES 


If we are not to give up coherence entirely, but attempt to 
retain it as far as is possible, consonant with our criticisms of 
the theory, what remains of it? Only this: That while coherence 
may not be the essence of goodness, there is no goodness where 
coherence is absent. For the good must, at least, fit into a sys- 
tem, belong. It cannot be an Ishmaelite quality, so to speak, 
having its hand against everybody and everything. It may not 
be coherent with the present character of its environing circum- 
stances; it may, like the prophet’s voice, exist to condemn the 
organization of which it is a part; but if it is good character or 
conduct, it is good in some larger or other systematic whole of 
which it is a functioning part, a system projected in contempla- 
tion, an ‘“‘ideal,”” some Promised Land. Adapting a passage from 
Kant, the test of the good conduct or character does not lie in 
its actual approbation, in the actual consent of individuals. It 
is just if it is consistent with the principle of right and may se- 
cure the possible consent, though temporarily consent is actual- 
ly withheld.?4 

A moral judgment, then, involves two notions: that of the 
right or the good and that of the systematic nature of moral 
values or goods. 

Let it be clear that we are not contemplating the first form of 
thecoherence theory. To try toget anything from it would be like 


4 Principles of Political Right, Hastie trans., p. 47. 
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milking a he-goat. For it cannot be maintained that the system 
of reference is the isolated individual; because, as we have 
shown, it is not possible to make his impulses cohere; because 
he may always throw “discretion’’ to the winds and prefer the 
ecstasy of one crazy moment to a lifetime of sobriety; because, 
though he attain coherence, you may still ask, “Is he good?” — 
for the roses and raptures of ‘‘vice’”’ may cohere with one an- 
other no less than the lilies and languors of “virtue.” 

Besides, the life of the isolated individual is an abstraction. 
One cannot seriously ask himself the question what he might do 
if he were alone. He is not alone. Nature tells him so. His ex- 
periences tell him so. Indeed, even those desires the satisfaction 
of which seems to him to be of a most intimate nature are part 
of his social heritage. The character of his love, e.g., is set for 
him by the literature, music, economics, and social institutions 
of his generation—by the movies, the radio, style in dress, mar- 
riage, birth-control and divorce laws, his ability to earn a liveli- 
hood in his community, etc. You cannot consider him as though 
he were inclosed within the walls of his flesh; certainly not judge 
him thus. A moral judgment of the individual is, at the same 
time, a judgment of the institutions he maintains or against 
which he revolts. He may have created them, but they re-create 
him. And, of course, alone he could not have created them at all. 
They express the way in which his separate wants become trans- 
muted into common wants. They are the result of the method 
by which his satisfactions became possible only through the 
satisfactions of his neighbors’ wants. Self-interest is ineradica- 
ble. But enlightened self-interest discovers, soon enough, that 
to endure it must become permeated by broader interests, that 
its private ends must not become antisocial. 

De Gourmont has said that an individual can develop him- 
self more conveniently by immorality than by morality. For 
morality is determined to preserve the race at the expense of the 
individual. 

That is like saying that something may be good for the hive 
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but not for the bees. The hive is a community of individuals, 
nothing more. It would be nonexistent without them, and the 
individual would perish outside of it. To look upon man apart 
from his community and upon society apart from its constitu- 
ents is to indulge in two abstractions—precisely what De Gour- 
mont did. 

The individual may revolt against the morality of his time 
and place, but he can do so only in the name of a higher or bet- 
ter morality. “For to be no part of anybody,” as Donne says in 
a letter, “is to be nothing.”” A Marxist may counsel a taking-up 
of arms to shatter the national organization of which he is a 
member; but, if he has our audience, it is because he does not 
preach violation of the moral law. It is because he cries that our 
moral system, judged by an enlightened moral sense, is found 
wanting—is immoral. The appeal is not from one abstraction 
(a beeless hive) to another (a hiveless bee), but from one moral 
system to another. 

The good, then, is always in terms of social organization. Its 
meaning is systematic. Plato was the first to demonstrate this 
truth. ‘“‘What is justice?” he asks at the outset in the Republic. 
But he offers no answer until he has first constructed his state. 
Justice, he then said, is doing your function and exercising your 
special virtue in a society whose organization you think is a 
realization of the moral end of man. 

Given the system, the just is as objective as the true, and it 
is not only a question of will or motives. It is only the character 
of the act that is judged, and the individual only as agent. The 
member of society either does, or fails to do, what the system 
requires of him; and the act either does or does not fit into the 
order of things. Both are judged in the same way. For the ob- 
ject that is the consequent of the act, considered morally, does 
not exist apart from the order of moral objects; and when the 
agent is judged in relation to his act, it is not the act in isolation 
that is considered, but in its place in the system. Thus, e.g., it 
may be good to build a hospital if the community is in need of 
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one, but it is waste and misapplied sympathy if there are al- 
ready a sufficient number of hospitals. But supposing the com- 
munity needs a hospital, and John Doe builds one, not out of 
charity, but out of vainglory, the institution is equally good, 
and John Doe, regardless of his motive, is a good agent. He is 
judged in the same way that the object is judged—pertinence 
to the system. The will is viewed as a thing that does or does 
not fit in the organization. The manufacture of dynamite, say, 
is prohibited in a society intent upon realizing peace at all costs. 
In such a system the judgment of the bellicose individual will 
be no different from that of a stick of dynamite; and there will 
be no thought of punishment or retribution, but only of making 
the will fit into the system—like repairing a machine; or elimi- 
nating it—like scrapping a machine. In the system, the good is 
absolute, for the end is fixed, and anything—man, beast, ma- 
chine, or institution—either is or is not instrumental in the 
achievement of that end—the maintenance and perpetuation 
of the good society. 

The good society? But what is the good society? This ques- 
tion marks the last infirmity of an inquiring mind. The good is 
indefinable; perhaps unknowable. Postulate a social state, like 
the Platonic, and it is fairly easy to determine if a particular 
course of conduct therein is good or bad. But how will it be de- 
termined that the Platonic state is good? Will one who believes 
that society should be classless consider the Republic the ideal 
community? And who will judge between Plato and Marx? 

This is as far as we can go in the analysis of the moral prob- 
lem, and the result is a clash of systems, strife among ideals. 
And it is this which makes the human scene so passionately in- 
teresting, and human endeavor so devastatingly tragic; that 
makes of puny man a majestic god, and the life of the gods a 
poignant irony. 

Vv. CONCLUSION 

In our discussion of goodness we came to the conclusion that 

while an analysis of meaning will carry us a long way, it will not 
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carry us all the way. Goodness is always systematic. To be 
good means to function properly within an organization. The 
good is thus both absolute and instrumental; it is instrumental 
in that its meaning is systematic, it is absolute in that its place 
or function within the system of reference is fixed. So much 
truth there is, then, in Alexander’s position: The good is the 
coherent. 

But further consideration led us to the conclusion that while 
coherence is a sine qua non of goodness, it is not its differentia. 
For a coherent whole may be morally bad. 

It might be contended that if an organization is judged to be 
bad, that does not mean that coherence is not the test of good- 
ness. Two organizations might be subsumed under a wider sys- 
tem, where the thesis and antithesis will find their moral syn- 
thesis. Thus, the coherence theory might be said to have a third 
form. 

We are not inclined to accept this resolution. In the first 
place, the method of subsumption leads ultimately to the all- 
inclusive universe. And we see no sense in qualifying the whole 
universe as good. If logic will drive us to do this, we must reject 
that logic as the solution of the moral problem. It may be the 
logical solution, but it is hardly the moral solution. Morally we 
shall be left precisely where we were before we started out. For 
the fact is that all systems do coexist, and so somehow do to an 
extent cohere in the universe. That is an easy way of rational- 
izing evil, but is no way of defining the good. Also, the difficul- 
ties we found with the second form of the theory are to be found 
no less with this form. What difference does it make whether 
the constituents are individual wills or social wills? 

When regard is had to the content, and not simply the form, 
of the contending systems in the world, to speak of a synthesis 
seems to be a form of temporizing. Social Democrats have been 
frequently accused of having a too easy disposition to conciliate 
and compromise, “synthesize”; and their failure to achieve 
anything is due primarily to this character. We see no way of 
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having the lamb and the lion lie down together, outside of a 
messianic era, and expect the lamb to get up ever. The dialecti- 
cal synthesis in morals and politics is achieved not by subsump- 
tion but by submersion; not by an embrace but by the ruthless 
extermination or subordination of the weaker. That is, we be- 
lieve, the historical fact. Morals may reinterpret history but 
should not contradict it. 

How, then, are systems to be judged? Maybe they cannot be 
judged. It is even difficult to have the spokesmen for the oppos- 
ing factions understand one another, let alone reach a determi- 
nation that will satisfy them both. Probably the preference is 
ultimately irrational (i.e., of course, if one has not a stake in 
either system). We should not like to think so. Such a view 
may lead to a moral paralysis; or even, as in the case of the 
“disvaluer of value,” to the brink of despair. 

Bosanquet, who also maintains the coherence theory of good- 
ness, says, in passing, that he does not mean to suggest that the 
action of states is beyond moral criticism. But he offers no 
standard by which a state could be commended or condemned, 
and takes refuge in ideals that transcend morality, such as art, 
philosophy, and religion.’s In this he follows Bradley. No soon- 
er does a man discover what his station is, and its duties, than 
analysis and inquiry lead him to consider an ideal of social per- 
fection, and then an ideal of non-social perfection.” We find in 
both a frank acceptance of the limitations of the coherence 
doctrine; an example which, we feel, Alexander might have done 
well to have followed. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


2s Philosophical Theory of the State, concluding chapter. 
% Ethical Studies (new ed.), pp. 225, 244, 279. 
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DISCUSSION 


TWO AUTHORS IN SEARCH OF A REVIEWER 


T. V. SMITH 


DISTINCTION which T. V. Smith makes in his new Preface to 
the second edition of The Promise of American Politics* will per- 
haps enable us to review the book without the offense to readers 

otherwise born of consanguinity. It is true that the author is a dear, even 
the dearest, friend of the reviewer; but friendship meets its crucial test in 
the opportunity through searching criticism to weld two segments of a 
divided personality. The scholarly world has come to a poor pass if it 
will not waive stereotypes of taste to permit surgical service so requisite 
as this to the discharge of friendship. 

In the distinction which introduces the Preface, the author exposes him- 
self as a soul divided between conflicting ideals. He divides the life of man 
between ideals about which, roughly speaking, nothing can be done, and 
ideals which can through action, fortune favoring, make the world better. 
The latter segment of ideality the author assigns to politics; the former he 
relegates to philosophy. He then proceeds to write a book on the promise 
of politics which exhibits as well as his style and logical ability permit a 
soul sadly ambivalent as between perfection and practice. “It is this 
discrepancy,” he says, “between the perfection of our patterns and the 
mediocrity of our performances, that lures sensitive men toward cynicism, 
or perhaps more pardonably toward suicide.” He has elsewhere written 
of himself: “I was born a philosopher; I always wanted to be a statesman; 
now at middle life Iam proud to bea politician.”’ The classical reader will 
find, if not in his biography then certainly in The Promise of American 
Politics, the veritable self-indictment of Plato’s ‘democratical man.” 

This moral dualism—“‘duplicity” is the word in politics—would be ap- 
parent to every reader did the author not have a trick of reaching sur- 
reptitiously behind him at every political emergency for succor from the 
fountain of philosophy, talking continuously the while to his political audi- 
ence to keep their attention off his trick. Whether these stolen philo- 
sophic meats on which he feeds are the sweeter because devoured by him 
in private, like a dog with his bone, we can only surmise. That no philo- 


* Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. xxxii+308. $2.50. 
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sophic reader of the book will be fooled by this sleight-of-hand resort to a 
private deus ex machina is fairly certain. It is the old levitation by boot- 
straps, and he is tugging valiantly at both straps alternately. The trick is 
worthy of public exposure, nevertheless, in order to facilitate a cure for 
the moral disease that dogs to desperation the tracks of our democratic 
society. In his ambivalence as between real and imitation ideals, the au- 
thor is merely typical of what is bad in democracy the world over, though 
his elegant flow of professional language may for a time obscure this de- 
fect from his more unsuspecting readers. 

If the politician in the author is seeking deference through this dualistic 
default, he has done himself no service in the Preface to the new edition. 
For there he avows all that I charge against him, avows it with apparent 
innocence of its lethal implication for any stably founded system of ethics. 
He declares that the great ideals—Truth, Goodness, Justice, Harmony— 
are of next to no use in politics, or anywhere in active life; and yet he 
praises the politician for what he professes to regard as the finest of arts, 
the art of compromise. Indeed, he defines the democratic politician as 
“a man who can compromise an issue without compromising himself.” 
(The self’s defense against its own practice is left sadly undeveloped in 
this book, though it is most in need of clarification.) The ideals for which 
men have struggled and died in public life, for which they have worried 
and sacrificed and sinned in private—these ideals seem relegated to a 
status of compensatory worth for such as can escape to contemplate them. 
They represent, he says, an excess of ideality over all possibility of action. 
One wonders why he dangles them above the portals of politics, since they 
can only reveal him himself as a low compromising fellow who actually 
admits himself to know better than he does or will try to do. 

It may well be that in this distinction the author is fooling himself with 
words. This is all the more probable when one remembers that to the 
philosopher’s weakness for words Smith adds a similar but greater weak- 
ness—the politician’s weakness for words as the tools of his art of com- 
promise (not to mention of his getting elected). When to his obvious 
weakness for royal philosophic words we add the weakness for vulgar 
words which this author betrays (e.g., “lousy,” “bogus,” “political rat,” 
“buzzards,” “ain’t,” “hell-bent,” “‘bunk,” “baloney,” “hunk,” etc.), we 
cannot dismiss the hypothesis that this major distinction itself may be 
but word-wise and brain-foolish. There is everywhere in the book evi- 
dence of one who likes to play with words; and there is nowhere in it evi- 
dence of a doctrine of the self adequate to implement the outline of the 
self implied in a compromise that does not compromise. If the author pre- 
sumes upon some doctrine of the self elsewhere developed—perhaps in his 
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Beyond Conscience?—he should drop his oracular manner long enough 
frankly to say so. 

If the author is not fooling himself, he certainly gives the impression 
now and then of willingness to fool others. Take, for instance—to speak 
of things central to the book—his use of the concept “skill” to define a 
moral theory for politics. Here is a concept, says he, which marks the two 
prerequisites for a good life: (1) integration and (2) deference. Dimly 
aware perhaps that he was with that concept more nearly describing 
Robin Hood or Jesse James or Al Capone than Socrates or Buddha or 
Jesus (if each man be taken merely in his own time and place), the author 
reaches behind him, as usual, for aid from the traditional ideals of ‘‘sacri- 
fice’ and “service’’ in order to save his notion of skill from social skull- 
duggery and to present as illustrating his “‘secular saintliness” a formula 
that has fed full of meat that secularity knows not of: “skill purchased of 
sacrifice and fulfilled in service.’’ Well, without much doubt such a skill 
separates Socrates from Capone, but it saves the honor for the right man 
by criteria less neutral than that of ‘“‘skill.”” Thinking to escape from the 
philosophical circle of having the good defined by the good man’s choice 
of it and the good man defined by his choice of the good, the author pre- 
sents his own circle without avowing its circularity. For skill, which is 
meant by him to substitute for a duty ethics, to have to protect itself 
against those who have skill, but nothing else, by appealing to a genesis of 
sacrifice and to an eventuation of service—what is this but the trick, per- 
petrated in literary discourse, known to every politician, of claiming credit 
for everything in sight, with or without any responsibility for its appear- 
ance to sight? 

Out of some illy concealed admiration for his reputed relative, Jesse 
James, the author seems disposed to indulge in an amateur transvaluation 
of values, and yet all the while to claim a moral sanction for the curious 
result. This matter of “skill’—which I have castigated but not as un- 
mercifully as many readers of the book will think it deserves—is highly 
important in his treatise, for he uses the notion not only to define the good 
man and the good citizen but also as a bridge to unite the compromising 
politician with the citizen of character and stamina, to the embarrass- 
ment of both. The good man needs no compromising, and the politician 
has nothing to compromise save other people’s persons and property. It is 
a sad comment upon American education that an educator and a philoso- 
pher, having stooped to politics, can contribute to it nothing better than 
a sorry principle of compromise, and that in language more highly emo- 
tionalized (if we may fairly judge from numerous of his speeches made in 
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the Illinois Senate and swollen in the new edition by another long one) 
than that used by the poolroom variety of politicians. 

It is to be expected, however, that one who undertakes at this late day 
to maintain a moral dualism will never know which side he is on and may 
well contradict himself even when it is to his interest not to do so. For 
how is any man to keep separate these useful and those useless ideals while 
all the while he is obviously using both? Indeed, can the effort at isolation 
mean anything more than a constant means of escape from responsibility 
in either field by precipitate change of venue to the other? If this whole 
distinction does not merely betoken intellectual obfuscation, it certainly 
involves moral confusion. It is not personal obliquity that we charge 
against the author—though at that we perhaps ought not in the event to 
be surprised—but the rotten political fruit of a pernicious principle. Con- 
ceiving politics as a game of compromise and the good politician as one 
who can play the game with self-respect (traditional ethics has prescribed 
guilt, at least in the form of shame, when one compromises his ideals), 
the author in a speech against a sales-tax increase in Illinois indicates that 
he would not compromise his feeling of injustice over the differential in- 
cidence of this particular tax. The book itself reveals, almost between the 
lines, that rather than compromise this issue, he broke with the governor 
of Illinois who had nominated him, the mayor of Chicago who had elected 
him, and jeopardized the relief needs of his own district, by refusing re- 
sponsibly to support the only method that was available to raise the re- 
quired levy for relief. To find him at one time, from the internal evidence 
of the book itself, going against his principle to his own hurt and another 
time riding it to his own advantage (perhaps he does admire Capone, the 
skilled, with some of whose associates he sits in the Senate!), is not this 
enough to damn the principle of skilled compromise as the moral heart of 
politics and to lessen, if not to destroy, confidence in the integrity of one 
who plays theory and practice against each other long enough to make a 
book of their conflicts? Is not life, and especially political life, sad enough 
without raising its sorriness to the dignity of a literary game? There are 
ways more honorable to one’s self and more economical to the public of 
getting material for a book. 

If this be felt to be unduly harsh against the author, the reviewer must 
merely ask the suspicious reader to compare for himself the doctrine that 
moves through the text of this book with the principle of action which 
dominates the speeches cited to touch with realism the moral and political 
theory of the text. It may well be to the author’s credit that his speeches 
reveal on the whole a higher morality than his doctrines, though one feels 
that personal goodness which is haphazard (or, as Plato has it, “a matter 
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of habit’’) is likely to turn into its opposite at any time. The speeches are 
not merely diverting—the chief reason the author adduces for including 
them—they seem to say that so far forth he still practices the best side of 
his dualism, by refusing to compromise in action the ideals described by 
him as useless for action. Stoutly, however, he preaches as the heart of 
liberalism a relativistic ethics and as the ground for future hope in America 
a compromise of the claims of both rich and poor by the middle classes for 
the benefit of these same middle groups. But he stands ready, by his own 
admission, to sacrifice the interests of every class but his own, and that 
for the sake of increasing the skill, rather than the sense of duty or the 
unchanging integrity called goodness of character, of his own group. No 
personal ethics, however high, is likely to escape, for long, contamination 
from the plain moral egoism here proclaimed as standard for one’s own 
group. 

Indeed, there are internal signs that the author is already being poi- 
soned by his own preachment. It is true that his opposition to the sales- 
tax increase in his own state cost him dearly, as things political go. But 
it is also true that he knew that his personal recalcitrance would not defeat 
the sales tax. He was able -if we may read but slightly between the lines 
—to get the reputation among really good people of being an uncom- 
promising fellow without actually paying the serious price, political and 
personal, of stopping relief in Illinois. It may well be true, though we do 
not assert it, that this particular refusal to compromise was not incon- 
sistent, save seasonally, with his proclaimed principle of politics. We can 
see that he may here have stalled at compromise in order later with his 
reputation greatly enhanced among those who believe in political prin- 
ciples higher than prudence, to compromise issues more nearly on the 
side of the fence where he stands with his middle-class interests. Whether 
it is more ignoble for a politician to be consistent or inconsistent with a 
bad principle we do not undertake to settle. That the author proclaims 
a principle for politics which is merely prudential he will not himself deny, 
and that he uses philosophy somehow as an escape from what would give 
most men a bad conscience rather than as a corrective of evil, we cannot 
but discern from the book itself. 

It is beyond doubt a queer performance, this book called The Promise 
of American Politics. Its author is not without ability, though it runs to 
the literary rather than to the scientific. No reader can tell for certain— 
it is to be doubted whether the author himself regularly knows—when 
he is in earnest. (Let the reader test this suspicion against the section, 
“The Function of Women as Midwives of Welfare,” pp. 256 ff. or the 
preceding section, “‘A Conception of the Politician as Specialist of Things 
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in General.”) The author is not without discernment, though he is in- 
clined to fritter his insights away aesthetically rather than to come to 
grips with the economic realities which underlie politics. He is even not 
without generous feelings, though, like most politicians, he is unconscion- 
able as touching other people’s money. Even at this stage of the depres- 
sion, he blithely proposes new taxes and heavier taxes, and offers to justi- 
fy a program suggestive of confiscation at the top in the name of morality, 
whereas we have just seen that he has no ethical notion above the relative 
and no political philosophy beyond the sheerest compromise. It is a resur- 
rection to shameful company which his title stimulates the reverent mem- 
ory to give the noble book of Herbert Croly, The Promise of American Life. 

If there were some necessary reason for echoing Croly’s fine title, the 
author would have done well to leave America out of the title (much of the 
concrete material is European, anyhow) and would have done better to 
call his compromises, The Wonderful Promises of Politicians: Everywhere 
and All Times. That title carries the authentic ring of his oratorial style, 
is in keeping with his honorific treatment of politicians, and yet serves 
deserved warning to the wary. Its naiveté would prepare one for his new 
Preface which seems to take seriously the planks of the two major party 
platforms and tries to distil some promise for America from the fact that 
those two dry turnips look alike and both claim to be succulent. 

So much for the personal aspects of this strange literary case. I have 
found it necessary to be personal—let offense be taken only where offense 
is intended!—in order to protect the readers of this volume against a 
subtle imputation, which is not easily escaped, that the author regards 
himself as among the brighter promises of American politics. Such things 
ought not be allowed to pass without observation. This review will, if 
nothing else, prick the bubble of that conceit. Reviewing has sunk too 
often in America to the lowly status of logical irrelevance or of scholarly 
back-slapping. To review a book may be a cheap way to get the book 
free, but it is also a free and easy way to perpetrate cheapness, where the 
reviewer does not undertake to tell all the truth he knows and to risk a 
little more by insinuation. The reader of serious reviews is entitled to some 
diversion and as for authors, truth, as Thomas Hardy has it, will be truth 
always. 

So much for the little unpleasantness attendant upon duty. Having 
provided an antidote for the influence the footnotes and Preface were in- 
tended to have, we now devote ourselves, with further prejudices post- 
poned, to the text of the book. Politics, we are told, is the art of compro- 
mise necessitated by a never-ending conflict of equally legitimate interests. 
Politicians are pictured as secular priests of humanity sacrificing them- 
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DISCUSSION III 


selves upon the intolerance of the people—and taking some contracts and 
other consolations as compensation therefor. This is the picture of democ- 
racy. As for isms in competition with democracy, the people make the sac- 
rifices, and the politicians only furnish propaganda to make sacrifices 
seem sacred and to poison the minds of the people against somebody, any- 
body, that will keep their minds off their own miseries. Naziism is dis- 
missed as having no philosophy yet developed save base prejudice. Ital- 
ian Fascism, though not wholly without a philosophy, is presented as hav- 
ing little of promise to offer to American politics. Communism is treated 
more kindly, both as to the remote ends which it envisages and as to the 
growth of popular participation and privileges in Russia. But where it 
seeks to escape the accommodation of compromise and flee dogmatically 
to the perfection of some classlessness, it is dismissed as being too philo- 
sophical to merit the serious consideration of one who believes only in 
compromise as the political principle. Its ends so conceived do not be- 
long to its means as practiced, and its actual means are but means to a 
democratic society not unlike ours when ours works at something like its 
best. 

The author expects mutual advances of capitalism and communism to- 
ward one another until the democratic ideal flourishes in bigger and better 
compromises the world over. To prepare the way for this mutual accom- 
modation of the two, he has reinterpreted Jefferson and the liberal tradi- 
tion in America as setting no doctrinaire boundaries to socialization of 
private enterprise. All issues this side of utopia between communism and 
capitalism are fit matters for compromise after some institutionalization 
of the principle of revolution has been accepted by both major claimants 
to the privileges of power in the twentieth century. The frank extension 
to things economic of the notion that men are equal and the extension to 
race groups of cultural autonomy are two lessons from communism which 
for America to learn would be to increase the “‘promise”’ of our politics. 

This promise the author pursues through some twenty thousand words 
devoted to a reinterpretation of “Americanism,” a word which Thomas 
Jefferson was the first to coin and use. Against the professional left he 
sets the middle way. Against the fascist right he sets the middle way. 
Against the economic rear he sets the middle way. Against the high ten- 
sion of blatant patriotism he sets the middle way. Make the middle groups 
conscious of how much more they have in common and at stake with one 
another than with either the rich or the poor, and they will constitute 
themselves the government and set about peaceably and scientifically to 
work out standards of distribution befitting an age of abundance. They 
constitute the skilled groups who have found in practice what he calls a 
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moral meaning to life. In middle-sized incomes and temperate indulgence 
of both work and play they exhibit a satisfaction which enables them to 
see in taxation a technique of sharing benefits and of reducing burdens. 
(For the acknowledged germ of this case see Lasswell’s article, entitled 
“The Moral Vocation of the Middle-Income Skill Group,” this Journal, 
XLV [1935], 127.) Those who will not cast their fortunes with this group 
are adjudged either too shiftless to constitute fruitful stuff for democratic 
citizenship or too selfish to lend themselves to a co-operative life. They 
are not to be read out of the right to live, but led to the periphery of citi- 
zenship (by taxes if rich, by their own marginality if poor) and left im- 
potent to hamper the determination of the moral majority in its forward 
march. 

Now, that there is an enthusiasm here exhibited which has historically 
been called moral the reader will detect even from my poor mutilation of 
an argument which on its own level I admit to be subtle and sustained. 
I do not know whether it is practical or not, but I can bear witness to the 
impression that the inner poetic quality of the argument (not to mention 
frequent outer adornment of poetical quotations) contrasts strangely with 
the crass utility of boldly proclaimed compromise, which I have already 
criticized in the book. I have the impression—if I may be allowed the 
kindness of tolerance—that the author is at heart a poet gone wrong into 
politics. Be that as it may, I can see that what makes his preachment of 
compromise so appealing (and I do not deny that I read the book itself 
with a breathless interest to match my mounting moral indignation) is 
something else shining through that seamy prescription—a quality which 
gets its best setting, I believe, in the first chapter of the book. 

Now let me make clear that I do not see what dependable connection 
this chapter has with the book proper. It is called “Individualism,” but 
it has as little to do with what in America has been so named as Shelley’s 
poetry has to do with Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations. But being my- 
self only an ignorant man and a philosopher, with little knowledge of 
politics, I found this chapter strangely appealing. To compensate as far 
as truth allows for my preceding strictures passed upon the author’s pan- 
dering of ethics to something which he calls “the promise of politics,” I 
wish to close with a genuine appreciation of this chapter so apparently 
irrelevant to a book on realistic politics. 

To my own intimate soul it has ever appeared but irrational that men 
would struggle for more wealth than a simple standard of life requires or 
for more power than to be a middle-sized somebody demands. Of course, 
I know that this renders one suspect by the “practical”; but a whimsical 
mood is all that I could ever bring to grace the hard-headed practicality 
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of the world or the soft-headed sentimentality of custom. That, I sup- 
pose, is what it means to be a poet. 

Now the author of this book either is, or easily feigns, such a character. 
He says that as long as men insist upon owning things and more things in 
order that they may feel themselves to be somebody, democracy is going 
to have a hard time. For property turns into power; and power prizes 
dominance over persons as well as mastery over things. He says of him- 
self—even as I have admitted of myself, though not oratorically as he 
does—that to own the feelings that things and persons cause in us and 
freely to express the thought which arise therefrom is enough to make him 
feel important. Like Lowell, who was both politician and poet, this au- 
thor celebrates 

.... the man who is willing to sink 
Half his present repute for the freedom to think, 

And, when he has thought, be his cause strong or weak, 
Will risk t’other half for the freedom to speak, 

Caring naught for what vengeance the mob has in store, 
Let that mob be the upper ten thousand or more. 


Adding some private philosophy to a poetic temperament, Smith seems 
to glean a heightened sense of individuality from mere contemplation of 
lofty thoughts or from silent participation in the humble feelings of fellow- 
men. It is the surfaces of things and the recesses of persons which he prizes 
as his dearest property; and, with these shared, each sensitive person has 
and holds the title to good which to increase is not to diminish anything 
for anybody else. This is as though the author substitutes for the Ameri- 
can frontier of rugged days, with land to be occupied and owned, the 
aesthetic frontiers which all things protrude to imagination and the never 
remote human interiors unto which every human face serves as clue to 
clairvoyant sympathy. 

Such an individualism appeals to me greatly. The first chapter, in fact, 
has itself made the book memorable for one reader. But this is pure phi- 
losophy, and perhaps fantastic even as philosophy. It hardly digs to the 
level of metaphysics nor fully rises to the height of aesthetics. It is some 
weird glorification of the life of imagination and a celebration of the 
imaginative aspects of the whole world as the stuff of which value is made. 
It is the rendering of individuality in terms of the intrinsic significance of 
imaginative essences. But what has such individuality to do with eco- 
nomic competition, of which the author seems ever askancely though 
never adequately aware, or with political power, which is the subject of the 
book? Indeed, what has all this to do with politicians, to whom the au- 
thor dedicates the book, and what to do with compromise, in terms of 
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which he defines their art? It is all a strange mixture, I repeat, one of the 
strangest that I have seen struggling for integration within two covers. 
The promise of American politics, as I finally conceive the author to be 
saying, arises from our tolerance of a royal breed, the politicians, who com- 
promise all things—and yet, he says, do “not compromise themselves,” 
do not compromise themselves. 

Stay a minute—a fantastic thought struggles for expression. Could 
he be saying that the politicians are poets at heart, like himself and me, 
only more so—poets who care so much for deference and so little for the 
wealth of the world that they can stand a sea of criticism without rancour 
and spend their lives trying to humanize through inner imagination and 
outer finesse the economic competition and the moral impetuosity of cras- 
ser men? Hardly that; for the author is professionally a philosopher, and 
that would be to substitute for the immortal text of all politically ambi- 
tious philosophers a text more impractical than even Plato’s: Until poli- 
ticians are poets or poets politicians, men will not be happy nor the wives of 
men find peace. No, he would hardly have the audacity, I surmise—the 
audacity to suggest that. 
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Tue Law oF Peace. By C. van Vollenhoven. Translated by W. Hosrfall 
Carter, with a Preface by Jonkeer W. J. de van Kysinga. London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1936. Large 8vo. Pp. 261. 1os. 6d. net. 


Vita Peace: A Stupy or Risks. By H. Wickham Steed. London: 

Constable & Co., 1936. Large 8vo. Pp. 346+Index. tos. net. 

These two books advocate the same outlook on international affairs and 
almost the same policy. One is by a distinguished Dutch jurist who has re- 
cently died, and the other by an English publicist who was for some time 
editor of the London Times. But both authors agree that the sovereign 
states should be regarded as parts of a state system, not as atomic units, 
and that war should be prevented by co-operation between states, in re- 
straint of any appeal to arms. A few years before his death in 1933, I 
discussed at Leyden with Professor van Vollenhoven his conception of an 
international police force; and about the same time in Geneva I talked to 
Mr. Wickham Steed after his endeavor to bring French and British policy 
into closer co-operation in “‘League”’ affairs. The impression of the situa- 
tion today, which one derives from books and conversations, is that every- 
where, as at the Renaissance, active minds are agreed upon the main lines 
of advance in international policy, while “officials” and more primitive 
minds are still obsessed with ancient fears and traditional magic. It may 
be true, as Mr. Steed says in his book, that “‘peace cannot be left to politi- 
cians”; but the existing situation seems to show that peace is impossible 
until the “politicians,” who are like the churchmen and princes and their 
secretaries in the Renaissance, can be made to understand that their con- 
ceptions of government and the state are obsolete. Professor van Vollen- 
hoven summarizes the attempts at non-national organization in the Mid- 
dle Ages, as indicated in the function of ‘‘consuls’’ and “conservators of 
peace.” He seems to have believed that the disappearance of medieval or- 
ganization across the frontiers of language and jurisdiction was a set- 
back. But the evidence to which he refers may show that the organiza- 
tion of sovereignty had at least the advantage of making it clear when a 
war occurred and who were belligerents. The conclusion suggested in 
“The Law of Peace” is that Article XI of the League Covenant, and not 
Article X VI, should be the basis of an organized force to prevent any ap- 
peal to arms by any government. The book was written before the diffi- 
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culties of “sanctions” in the Italo-Abyssinian War were experienced. But 
the chief idea of Professor van Vollenhoven is that some armed force, act- 
ing under international authority, should be established in order to secure 
peace. The argument is based on international law. 

The use of force to maintain peace against any separate sovereign state 
is advocated also in Mr. Wickham Steed’s book; but his argument is part- 
ly based upon a study of the deficiencies of politicians since 1918. Many 
interesting sidelights are given by Mr. Steed, for example, in his account 
of an interview with President Coolidge. But the most interesting aspect 
of the book is the argument that “neutrality” is quite impossible, if peace 
is to be secured. The first step is to establish “‘non-war’’; and then we can 
devote our energies to real peace, as former ages devoted their energies to 
war. The book is most stimulating, vigorous, and easily readable even by 
those who are not familiar with the already large literature of peace. It 
would have a most important and beneficial effect if it were read by those 
in control of foreign policy or those who have influence in such matters. 
For students it is a useful commentary upon the Hegelian doctrine of 
state-worship, which is now likely to be one of the chief causes of war. 
Indeed the “moral” theory of the siate has not been carried far enough; 
and there is a tendency, since the introduction of psychoanalysis and 
“economic” interpretation of contemporary issues, to neglect the moral 
issues involved in citizenship. The study of “power” in politics may be 
realistic, but it is inadequate if such study omits to notice the fact of 
“moral authority.”’ Every state has a certain amount of “moral author- 
ity” for its own citizens: but no state seems to have any “moral author- 
ity,” either alone or in a league, over the citizens of other states. The old 
conception that “other peoples’ wars are no business of ours” is only one 
element in an altogether obsolete conception of the state. For that reason 
both Professor van Vollenhoven and Mr. Wickham Steed have done 
valuable work in their attacks upon “neutrality.” Underlying the con- 
ceptions of international law and foreign policy, there are ethical ideas 
and moral practices which are merely survivals of an obsolete tradition. 

C. D. Burns 


Mooring, Hawkhurst, Kent 


Five CENTURIES OF RELIGION, Vol. III: GETTING AND SPENDING. By 
G. G. Coulton. Cambridge: University Press, 1936. Large 8vo. Pp. 
747+ Index. Illustrated. 355. net. 

This is the third, but not the last, volume of Dr. Coulton’s great work 
on medieval monasticism. It is concerned with the methods by which the 
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monks obtained an income and the ways in which that income was spent. 
As the author says, the book consists of a collection of relevant texts from 
original documents, with a general commentary. The period dealt with is, 
roughly, that from A.D. 1000 to 1500, and the material is arranged accord- 
ing to subjects, not dates. Thus we have chapters on “Masses as Sources 
of Income,”’ “Relics and the Relic Market,” ‘“‘Trading by Monasteries,” 
“Banking and Indulgences,” “The Private Property of Monks,” and other 
such subjects. It is implied that the purpose of monasticism was an es- 
cape from “the world” and an effort to lead what was then conceived as an 
ideal human life; but Dr. Coulton is concerned here chiefly with the eco- 
nomic necessities which were involved in any such attempt. He provides, 
therefore, very useful material for the study of the moral problems actual- 
ly incidental to the pursuit of the romantic ideal. And, indeed, any real- 
istic study of the history of morals and of ethical ideals in any age should 
attend to the ways in which the quite commonplace daily problems of 
food, clothing, and shelter were solved in practice by idealists. It would 
be interesting to compare with the medieval practice the common life of 
professors in universities of today. The fundamental question of what 
sort of persons they are trying to be and in what sort of community, and 
the further question of how they spend what they obtain, would have an- 
swers like those given for medieval monks by Dr. Coulton. But behind all 
the analysis of medieval practice, even at its best, lies the question wheth- 
er the ideal itself was not mistaken. A small community of celibates, each 
of whom was absolved from the necessity of earning a living for himself 
but all of whom were concerned with improving the “conditions” of their 
common life, naturally produces a narrow outlook and a false perspective 
with regard both to the body and to the mind. The many objectionable 
features of monastic “‘business,”’ reviewed by Dr. Coulton, may have been 
partly due to defects to be found among all men in the Middle Ages; but 
Dr. Coulton also shows that some of these defects were due to the pe- 
culiarities of monasticism itself. Like feudalism, it implied mistaken moral 


standards. 
Cc. BD. B. 


THE FREEDOM OF MAN. By Arthur H. Compton. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1935. Pp. 152. 

NATURE OF PuysicaL THEORY. By P. W. Bridgman. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1936. Pp. 136. 
It has been the fashion in recent years to question the right of the sci- 

entist to express his opinions on philosophical topics. Perhaps it is time 
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to abandon this ungenerous attitude and begin to ask what opinions he is 
expressing. There seems to be no very convincing reason why the conclu- 
sions of science should not have philosophical bearing, and—granting that 
they do—there seems to be no very convincing reason why the philosopher 
should have a monopoly on the statement of this fact. On a priori grounds 
it is as likely that the truth should be discovered by a scientist who knows 
no philosophy as by a philosopher who knows no science. 

Two scientists have ventured to state their views on philosophical 
topics—both, interestingly enough, with the feeling that the world can be 
helped on the road to salvation by turning to science. But whereas the 
Chicago scientist believes that it is religion which is to be saved by a fact 
of science, the Harvard scientist believes that it is science itself which is to 
be saved by a revision in method. 

If our actions are the outcome of our past histories, argues Compton, 
morality becomes a fiction. Since, presumably, morality should not be- 
come fiction, we are confronted with the responsibility of demonstrating 
human freedom. In this task recent science—as contrasted with the sci- 
ence of the last two centuries—becomes our ally rather than our enemy. 
The essential weapon is the Heisenberg principle of uncertainty. We can- 
not know with the necessary precision the data which alone would enable 
us to predict the behavior of small particles. But this principle does not by 
itself argue for indeterminacy in nature—a fact which many scientists 
have failed to recognize. It must be supplemented by an “operational” 
theory, viz., that “only those aspects of the world have reality which are 
capable of showing themselves in some way to the observer’”’ (p. 40). From 
these two propositions it follows not only that we cannot distinguish be- 
tween a particle which chooses one path and a particle which chooses an- 
other but also that there is no physical difference between two such parti- 
cles. Hence there are physical events which are not physically determined. 
But if the physical events are brain events, they can be known directly by 
“consciousness” —a method which proves to be peculiarly privileged. For 
consciousness is able not only to distinguish between particles which are 
physically indistinguishable, but also to select one particle rather than 

another to eventuate in action. In this way consciousness, knowing the 
difference between the “‘good”’ and the “‘bad”’ particles, and selecting on 
the basis of this information, controls man’s behavior and thus leaves him 
master of his destiny—but without violating any physical laws. 

Having established human freedom, the author proceeds by more con- 
ventional methods to argue for the intelligence of God, the importance of 
man in the world, and the immortality of the soul. Here it is no longer 
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Compton the scientist, but Compton the man, who is speaking—‘‘formu- 
lating a philosophy which I can use for guiding my own life.” 

The method proposed by Bridgman for the salvation of science is that 
first presented in an earlier work, and called by him the operational the- 
ory for the definition of concepts. A concept should be defined, he insists, 
in terms of the physical operations performed upon the physical situa- 
tion to which the concept has reference. The concept then becomes synon- 
ymous with the set of operations, and limited in its range of application to 
the phenomena on which the operations are possible. Crises arise in sci- 
ence when one attempts to extend the concept to border-line phenomena. 
If one finds that it does not apply in such cases, one formulates a set of 
verbal rules telling how to substitute for the old operations a new set. This 
gives the concept a new meaning in its application to the novel experience. 
All language, then—which includes logic, mathematics, and physical the- 
ory—becomes an invention, inherently incapable of corresponding with 
experience in any strict sense, even in the range where its concepts are 
operationally definable. The security of physical science rests on the rec- 
ognition of the necessary abandonment of the ideas that “‘thought is the 
measure of all things, that there is such a thing as utter logical rigor, that 
conclusions can be drawn endowed with an inescapable necessity, that 
mathematics has an absolute validity and controls experience”’ (p. 135). 

It is to be regretted that the promise of the operational theory in Bridg- 
man’s earlier book has not been kept in his later. Positivists will find in 
him less of an ally, pragmatists will continue to wonder whether he be- 
longs in their group, and Bergsonians will count him an enthusiastic con- 
vert. 


A. CoRNELIUS BENJAMIN 
University of Chicago 


READINGS IN MENTAL HyGIENE. By Ernest R. Groves and Phyllis 
Blanchard. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1936. Pp. xii+596. $2.75. 


This volume being a collection of two- to nineteen-page excerpts from 
what the authors consider significant articles and books, the reviewer feels 
her task to be largely that of characterizing the selection of material that 
has been made. 

The material, as the title of the text indicates, is distinctly in the field 
of mental hygiene rather than abnormal psychology. In other words, the 
references are not, in the main, devoted to the analysis or description of 
the concepts we use in our thinking about abnormalities in the mental 
field, or even to a detailed critical evaluation of therapeutic procedures. 
A short excerpt on the treatment of syphilis with malaria, for instance, 
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dangles conspicuously unattached. Rather the volume is concerned with a 
consideration of (1) the methods and types of work of agencies dedicated 
to the task of preventing or minimizing mental disturbances and (2) the 
occasions and agencies which might, and do, cause trouble if individuals 
are not fortified with respect to them. Accordingly, little case material is 
included in the book. Nor does the output from workers in the field of 
child development have extensive representation. References from experi- 
mental investigations are scarce. The survey type of study and presenta- 
tions that might be characterized as general discussions are drawn upon 
most heavily. Although the material included in the text represents many 
points of view, the volume is, nevertheless, strongly psychoanalytic in 
color. Adler’s work and theories, for instance, are expounded in less than 
a paragraph. Although the topic is certainly not entirely neglected, no 
great amount of attention is given to the exposition of the réle of our eco- 
nomic system, or our competitive or nationalistic attitudes in our mental 
health problems. Mead and Sherman are not contributors of excerpts, as 
one might expect. 

With the source field as large as it is, the authors can scarcely be blamed 
for ignoring parts of it. They have, in the reviewer’s opinion, been dis- 
criminating in their selection. 

The volume is intended as a supplement to the Groves and Blanchard 
text on mental hygiene, though it might itself be used as a text. 


HELEN L. Kocu 
University of Chicago 


PRINCIPLES OF ABNORMAL PsycHoLoGcy. By Edmund S. Conklin. New 

York: Henry Holt & Co., 1936. Pp. xiv+527. $3.00. 

The volume being a second revised edition of one published in 1927, the 
reviewer’s task should probably be that of indicating the major alterations 
in the work. 

The chapter or section captions—in the main those traditionally found 
in a text on abnormal psychology—now number among them ones on 
speech abnormalities, constitutional psychopathic inferiority, behavior 
effects of epidemic encephalitis, and psychotherapy. These additions to 
the volume seem commendable. Much new matter has been scattered 
throughout the text, conspicuous additions being made especially in the 
chapters on sleep and on major abnormalities. The tendency, moreover, 
has been to draw heavily on the newer experimental work. Still another 
major alteration has been made in the order of the presentation of topics. 
The text remains, like the first edition, a psychology rather than a psy- 
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chiatry. As a psychology, it is concerned with a description of patterns 
of behavior which deviate grossly from the normal and with an analysis 
of concepts in terms of which these deviations have traditionally been 
explained. Just why, then, the volume has, like most abnormal psychol- 
ogies, devoted so much space to the phenomena of sleep, dreams, or the 
effects of such indulgences as coffee-drinking and smoking is not clear. 
While the material included on these topics is, of course, not without great 
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interest, it seems so little concerned with the abnormal. 


The new chapter on psychotherapeutics is sketchy, much of its con- 
tent being given over to the exposition of what might more properly be 
called diagnostic instruments and procedures—instruments such as vari- 
ous sorts of free and controlled association tests. Since the author does 
not believe therapeutics is essentially his province, his presentation may 
be characterized as largely an exposition of therapeutic techniques as they 


contribute to the understanding of abnormal behavior. 


The general approach made to the field of abnormal psychology remains 
an eclectic one. It is the author’s wont, as in the original volume, to juxta- 
pose or set in contrast various points of view with respect to a subject. He 
himself is very mildly critical, preferring apparently to leave the reader 


the task of evaluating the points of view to which exposure has occurred. 


A favorite phrase, for example, is “It is said.”” How 


far the readers for 


whom the text is prepared—advanced undergraduates in psychology— 


will be able to make the evaluations without a more crystalline statement 


of arguments, pro and con, with respect to the crucial issues is a question. 


Perhaps at this point the class teacher is supposed to function. The text 


seems sane, well organized, and broadly informative. 


University of Chicago 


HELEN L. Kocu 


THE FATE OF MAN IN THE MODERN Wor Lp. By Nicholas Berdyaev. 
Translated by Donald A. Lourie. S.C.M. Press. Pp. 131. Price 3/6d. 


net. 


This is a prophetic and apocalyptic book, in which Professor Berdyaev 


sees our contemporary world in hard outlines of light and darkness, un- 
relieved by half-lights and shades. He believes that our age is experiencing 


the end of an era in which vast depersonalizing, demoniacal forces in his- 
tory are working themselves out. But we may ask what in reality are 


these inhuman forces of which Berdyeav speaks at times as though they 
were veritable powers of darkness? Are they not in a considerable part 
the net large-scale result of numbers of unco-ordinated shortsighted indi- 
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vidual actions? Berdyaev speaks of the war as the revelation of the evil 
personality of our civilization. But, as Sir Norman Angell constantly 
urges, wars may be caused not only by evil and malicious men, but by 
sincere fanatics or good men with muddled minds. And, even in these 
days when it is fashionable to belittle the “comradeship of the trenches,” 
we must protest at the statement that “the war disclosed a complete 
absence of solidarity among men, save the bonds enforced by the disci- 
pline of the barracks.’ Moreover, is the abuse of liberalism as merely 
selfish individualism, though fashionable, a fair estimate? The principles 
of Mr. Gladstone may not serve us today without qualification; neverthe- 
less they were principles. And, without simply taking up a complacent 
attitude of “It can’t happen here,’”’ we may claim that at any rate in 
England and America and the other smaller democratic countries that 
“the rights of man and the citizen have been completely discredited” still 
remains to be proved. Berdyaev looks from the outside on certain broad 
features of our modern world (he continually speaks of ‘‘the masses,” and 
of some mysterious average ‘“‘bourgeois man’’). Yet he sees our Western 
society not with the inner understanding born of real intimacy but with 
the tragic apocalyptic vision of the Russian exile. His real contribution 
to our Western philosophy is, I believe, his insight into dynamic freedom 
as a creative energy of the spirit. His lesser books will serve their purpose 
if they lead some of his readers on to his great book Freedom and the Spirit. 


Dorotuy M. EMMET 


Armstrong College, University of Durham, England 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND THE RULE OF LAW, 1918-1935. By Sir 
Alfred Zimmern. London: Macmillan & Co, 1936. Large 8vo. Pp. 527. 

Index. 12s.6d. net. 

The moral philosophy implied in a rule of law governing the relation of 
states is not discussed in this book, which is, in fact, mainly a study of the 
historical development of the League machinery at Geneva. But it is im- 
portant to consider the facts of history: for in this section of public policy 
it concerns the only means so far adopted to adjust the relations of sov- 
ereign states upon a new basis of comprehensive law. Professor Zimmern 
begins with a description of the system of diplomacy and treaties, of 
power-policy and Hague conferences before the World War. He then dis- 
cusses the different schemes for a League proposed before and at the Paris 
Peace Conference, and ends with a very vivid and interesting history of 
the League, from its foundation to September, 1935. The existing League 
system he finds to be the result of five traditional systems—the Concert 
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System, the Monroe Doctrine System, the Hague Conference System, the 
System of World Services (such as the Universal Postal Union), and what 
he calls the “System of Hue and Cry.” It is an interesting analysis of 
tendencies which are to be found at work today. But this analysis does 
not cut deeply into principles. It is true that the several systems named 
are present in the minds of those who use the League; but Professor 
Zimmern himself seems to have in his own mind chiefly the “(Hue and 
Cry.” This represents an English tradition. It brings to the mind of 
Anglo-Saxon readers, in America as well as in England, the “common law” 
obligation to help the authorities in a crisis. There is a moral principle of 
great importance underlying this obligation of citizenship, as we conceive 
it. But it is by no means clear that the ‘““Hue and Cry” is understood in 
countries which have not the tradition of the English common law. There 
is an evocatio in Roman law, by which military service can be demanded 
by the Authorities. But what we call the “state” and the “state system” 
is not conceived in our way, in France and other European countries. The 
moral obligations of citizenship in France, for example, seem to be con- 
ceived in a much more specific and, in a sense, more limited way than in 
the vaguer tradition of the common law. Professor Zimmern has admir- 
ably described the successes and failures of the League system, and he is, 
no doubt, correct in saying that some of the failures are due to defects of 
the system. But the real difficulty in establishing a permanent and uni- 
versal peace lies deeper. It seems to be due to “moral” causes. Even 
advocates of peace in different countries cannot be certain that they are 
thinking of the same thing, when they use the same form of words. In the 
Middle Ages the thinkers at least understood one another; but it is not by 
any means clear that even the thinkers of today, in different traditions, 
understand their fellow-thinkers. What, for example, does Professor Zim- 
mern mean by the “League as a union of Force and Law’’? The “moral 
authority” of the Council and Assembly of the League has never even 
been thought out by the advocates of the League System. And so long as 
the League Council remains an instrument for the advantage of its mem- 
bers or, still worse, of its most powerful members, it cannot acquire that 
moral authority which alone would justify its being intrusted with 
“‘Force.”” But more time and thought have been spent upon the question 
of giving it the power to use “‘Force’’ than upon the increase of the moral 
authority of the League. On the other hand, one cannot confer “moral” 
authority upon an instrument of government by noble professions and 
vague hopes. The “moral” issue concerns the normal activities of the new 
instrument; for if it is merely a means of delivering its members from the 
natural consequences of their own nationalistic policies, it can hardly be 
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successful in a crisis. Professor Zimmern knows this well enough, but he 
seems to underestimate the efforts of voluntary societies and non-political 
influences in the establishment of mutual confidence between nations, 
upon which alone any force having moral authority can be based. 


C.D, &. 









A History oF MEDIAEVAL PoLiticAL THEORY IN THE WEsT, Vol. VI: 
POLITICAL THEORY FROM 1300 TO 1600. By R. W. and A. J. Carlyle. 
London: Blackwood, 1936. Large 8vo. Pp. 551. Index. 3os. net. 

This is the last volume of the great work of Dr. Carlyle and his brother 
Sir R. W. Carlyle—a work of fine learning and clear insight. Like the 
earlier volumes, their final volume is concerned chiefly with political trea- 
tises and pamphlets but it refers continually to actual political institutions 
in Western Europe. The argument which concludes the whole work shows 
that we owe to medieval thinkers the idea of the supremacy of the law in 
the state, binding kings and other authorities. This idea was departed 
from in the sixteenth century, when the conception of kingship as ‘‘above 
the law” became prevalent. The medieval principle that the king was 
bound by the law of the land and could therefore be condemned and 
opposed by his subjects, if he violated the law, was disputed; but for some 
centuries it was maintained by those writers who followed the European 
tradition. Even when absolute monarchy was advocated by some, others 
maintained the “right of rebellion.”” But behind the discussion of political 
principles lay the ethical theory that “‘power” could claim “moral au- 
thority” only when it arose out of the needs of the community. The dif- 
ficulty, in discussing any medieval theory, is the tendency of all writers 
until the sixteenth century to appeal to “authority” as expressed in cer- 
tain documents, chiefly the Bible and the Roman law of Justinian’s codi- 
fication. If any of the writers of that time had analyzed the habits of men 
in governing or being governed and their dominant ideas of what was 
right, it would have been easier for us to use their experience. But it is 
quite impossible for us now to treat seriously appeals to the customs re- 
corded in the Old Testament, either in favor of “absolute” monarchy or 
against it. However, the issues we have to face are not very different. It 
is now asserted by advocates of Facism that “the people” have no right 
even to criticize their government, and the inspired or infallible “leader”’ is 
an even more primitive instrument of government than the prince or mon- 
arch of the sixteenth century. The moral theory implied in a denial of the 
supremacy of law is not yet understood either under or outside the juris- 
diction of Fascist governments. We are indeed passing through another 
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period like the Renaissance, when force and the will of the prince seemed 
to be the only basis of government and policy. Therefore, it is all the 
more necessary that we should be reminded of the great medieval tradi- 
tion. That tradition was established in defiance of the “‘orientalism”’ of 
Pope Gregory the Great and in spite of the evil influence of the conception 
of kingship in the Old Testament. But the admirable and most interesting 
treatment of the whole controversy by Dr. Carlyle and his brother will do 
much to recall our political scientists to the consideration of moral prin- 
ciples. If the state is only or mainly an instrument of force to be used by 
one “class” or the other, civilized life is impossible. Moral authority is, 
in that case, unmeaning, and we are reduced to discussing politics in the 
terms of a dog fight. It would be well, therefore, if the students of moral 
philosophy would attend more closely to the application of their principles 


in the field of government. 
Cc. DB. B. 


Wuy Democracy? By Jay William Hudson. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co., 1936. Pp. xiv+246. $2.00. 
If, as would be easy, I should here recapitulate the argument of Pro- 
fessor Hudson’s book, I might deprive him of some potential readers, 
which would be a pity, for the book merits a wider audience than its ab- 


struse style is likely to secure for it. It is a timely and timeless argument 
for the eternal validity of the democratic idea. Commencing with the 
familiar political connotations of the idea, the book builds up a moral, 
psychological, and philosophical concept of democracy which, while not 
new, is a needed corrective to much popular bewilderment on the subject. 

About the nature of personal rights and or reciprocal obligations the 
discussion is clear and irrefutable. The case against democracy is gen- 
erously stated and as generously demolished. The deeper meanings of 
liberty and equality are satisfactorily explored, and the book concludes 
with an eloquent plea for the “larger democracy.” 

The essay works within defined limits. It does not claim to consider the 
applications of its principles. Nor does it more than hint at the thought 
that there are vital economic implications and applications of the demo- 
cratic idea. This last is, in this reviewer’s mind, a serious omission. Not 
that the author should have embroidered his theme unduly. But it is less 
than the whole truth to allow the uncritical reader to believe that the 
“larger democracy” can arrive in an economic vacuum, or rather under 
economic conditions of property control which may of themselves be the 
means of robbing the correlative ideas of liberty and equality of any 
practical reality. 
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But, as far as the book goes, it does a useful, needed service. Indeed, 
a reading of this in conjunction with Dr. Meiklejohns’ What Does America 
Mean? makes a double-barreled weapon of democratic defense which 
should help America appreciably to fight off the insidious ravages of politi- 
cal reaction and moral nihilism. Both books, however, in order to do the 
pamphleteering job which needs to be done, would need to be re-written 


into journalese. 
OrDWAY TEAD 


NEw York CIty 


SCHELLING: OF HuMAN FREEDOM. Translated by James Gutmann. Chi- 
cago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1936. Pp. lii+128. 

Dr. Gutmann remarks that no other modern philosopher of Schelling’s 
rank has been as little accessible to students in translations. The work of 
which he has given us an English version, the Philosophische Untersuchun- 
gen tiber das Wesen der menschlichen Freiheit und die damit zusammen- 
hiingenden Gegenstainde, has been well chosen. It is a subtle, speculative 
treatment of a problem central in Schelling’s earlier philosophy; it dis- 
closes difficulties in his system, or systems. In his endeavor to overcome 
these difficulties, his thought takes a bold, theosophic turn that brings 
him close to Baader and Boehme and serves to anticipate some of his later 
philosophical fantasies. 

In this work Schelling deals with the problems of human freedom, the 
emergence of finite personality, the possibility of evil, theodicy. The idea 
of making freedom the sum and substance of philosophy, which he regards 
as the most powerful reorientation in thought, governs the treatise. The 
possibility of evil is bound up with free activity. Against the explanation 
of evil as mere negation or privation or finitude, or else as a cosmic power 
co-ordinate with God, Schelling would maintain the positive character of 
evil in a monistic system. Freedom and evil are both involved in the self- 
manifestation of the divine world-ground. In God as nature is the possi- 
bility of free will, and “self-will may seek to be, as a particular will, that 
which it is only in its identity with the universal will” (p. 40). In this 
perversity and wilfulness of self-will lies the possibility of evil. This possi- 
bility becomes actual in the lives of men; but the career of humanity also 
reveals the return of spirit to its divine source, through the reorientation 
of self-will, which is the essence of philosophic wisdom. So in another 
work Schelling distinguished the two chief parts of history as an epic com- 
posed in God’s spirit, the centrifugal and the centripetal part, “the Jliad 
and the Odessey of history” (cf. p. xlii). 

The translation is readable and prepared with care; it is preceded by 
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an introductory discussion (pp. xi-lii) of Schelling’s philosophy and of his 
relation to his contemporaries in the Romantic movement, and is followed 
by extensive notes and by a bibliographical Appendix and an Index. 


RaApDOosLAv A. TSANOFF 
Rice Institute 


THREE CENTURIES OF Poor LAW ADMINISTRATION. By Margaret Creech. 
Introductory Note by Edith Abbott. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1936. Pp. xxii+331. $3.00. 

THE INDIANA Poor Law. By Alice Shaffer, Mary Wysor Keefer, and 
Sophonisba P. Breckinridge. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1936. Pp. x+378. $3.00. 

THE MICHIGAN Poor Law. By Isabel Campbell Bruce and Edith Eick- 
hoff. Edited with an Introductory Note and Selected Court Decisions 
by Sophonisba P. Breckinridge. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1936. Pp. xii+292. $2.50. 

It is recognized by all that the human being is so constituted as to be 
economically dependent for a number of years at the beginning and at the 
end of his normal life. Moreover, it is only in exceptional cases that he is 
not also economically incapacitated at some time during the intervening 
period as a result of illness or injury or economic mishap. Disregarding 
this fact, the American community, emphasizing property and the indi- 
vidual, has persisted in treating economic dependency as a temporary 
and accidental condition, for which social responsibility is grudgingly 
accepted. The consequences of this attitude are well illustrated in each of 
the three books under review. 

From the earliest accounts of poor law administration in the Rhode 
Island colony and in the territories of Indiana and Michigan to the most 
recent enactments in the respective states there is apparent the desire on 
part of the community to avoid or evade the responsibility for the care 
of the poor. To this end various devices have been employed. Laws of 
settlement established conditions of eligibility to relief on the basis of 
length of residence in the community. Under these laws many were re- 
fused aid. The decay of familial attitudes was counteracted by legislation 
imposing the support of indigents upon their relatives. Small children 
were apprenticed—a practice whereby their later earnings were pledged 
to repay the costs of their early dependency. Adults capable of any sort 
of work were “sold’’ to the highest bidder for their services. People so 
unfortunate as to need economic relief were made to feel that to receive 
it is disgraceful and shameful. And lest it be not sufficiently evident that 
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they were the recipients of charity, they were forced to live in almshouses, 
where their condition could be publicly exhibited. 

There is no indication that poverty has been to any extent diminished 
by repressive measures. On the contrary, it appears to have increased 
along with the increase in the inequalities of distribution of wealth and 
with the further development of individualistic attitudes. Local commu- 
nities have found themselves unable to meet the demands for aid, no 
matter how difficult the means of establishing eligibility. Asa result there 
has followed a movement to transfer the responsibility to larger and larger 
administrative units. This movement is in evidence throughout the whole 
history of public poor relief and is still in progress. We have now reached 
the point where we recognize that the national government may properly 
offer aid in emergencies. 

Except in emergencies, however, the transfer of responsibility has not 
been accomplished by direct methods. The prevailing attitude of the 
duty of the local community toward its poor has prevented any such 
action. Instead it has been done by selecting certain types of dependents 
on the basis of some characteristic other than poverty and supplying aid 
on that basis. The insane and the orphaned were among the first groups 
to be separated from the “poor” and placed under state care. Mother’s 
aid and hospitals for crippled children are further developments along the 
same line. Indiana and Michigan have done much to provide hospitaliza- 
tion and medical attention for the sick poor. 

If the movement continues to operate in American society as at present 
constituted, we shall probably find one day that the poor as such have 
disappeared, their places being taken by numerous special classes receiv- 
ing specialized aid from federal sources. 

Cart M. ROSENQUIST 
University of Texas 


True’s Arrow IN Society. By Anderson Woods. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. 233. $2.00. 

Although the author in the Preface explicitly repudiates the necessity 
for historical documentation, this book may be recognized, and fruitfully 
read, as the merging of two important though perhaps incompatible tradi- 
tions in social philosophy. It is in the tradition of Auguste Comte in so far 
as it accepts the doctrine of progress as a postulate for social theory, and 
elucidates this doctrine in terms of an increasing sociality in the human 
individual and an increasing definiteness and order in the patterns of 
social co-operation. It is in the tradition of Jeremy Bentham in that it 
recognizes a rational dependence of concrete suggestions for social reform 
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upon ethical first principles, and holds that these principles are expressible 
in the Utilitarian formula. 

As a Comtian of the evolutionary variety, Mr. Woods derives from 
experience of the operations of the physical world a process or develop- 
ment beginning with a stage of initial conflict, proceeding through gradual 
adjustment to relative equilibrium, at which point the system, internally 
adjusted, is ready for external adjustment with larger systems. This pro- 
cess is equally applicable to atomic structures in the physical universe or 
to individuals in a society. Applied to the latter, its first stage is general- 
ized as a ‘“‘system of desire conflicts” in individual selves, gradually ad- 
justing through increasing altruism and social vision on the part of these 
selves until co-operation is instituted on the basis of a rational plan, and 
eventuating in international community or a world-society. The increase 
of altruism comes about due to the possibility of self-transcension through 
imagination and the gradual multiplication of instances of “taking the 
role of the other” @ Ja George Herbert Mead. 

As a Benthamite, Mr. Woods gives to the doctrine of Utilitarianism a 
statement admirable in its lucidity and consistency. He recognizes that 
a concept like “happiness” or “pleasure”? must be abstracted from the 
experience of particular pleasures (since only in terms of such a universal 
can harmony be brought to the conflict of desires [p. 28]), and that the 
ultimate nature of value is to be found in pleasurable states of conscious- 
ness (pp. 29 f.). He rectifies the oft-noted error of Mill that the “desired” 
and the ‘‘desirable”’ are the same, and sees thai pleasure is precisely that 
which enables a distinction between them (p. 32). He furnishes, too, splen- 
did insights on the “‘objectivity of good”’ (p. 46), the relation of pleasure 
and virtue (p. 48), and the untenability of doctrines of self-realization 
and conscience (pp. 50 f.). But he is at his best in the last two-thirds of 
the book, where he attempts concrete application of the pleasure principle 
to the problems of contemporary society. 

Since pleasure is the end of action, the problem of society becomes the 
problem of maximizing the ‘“‘means” of pleasure (p. 76). Such maximiza- 
tion is not, however, to be accomplished by the mere production of useful 
articles. Problems of distribution of means to pleasure and of increasing 
consumptive efficiency also loom large. Different units of wealth must be 
economically adapted, and, on the subjective side, efforts must be made 
to improve the organism in its ability to experience pleasure. At this 
point problems of population enter, and a rational system of “birth and 
death control” is proposed. 

All problems of social justice ultimately reduce to problems of utility 
(p. 88), and utility dictates a complete collectivism within society (p. 
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138). This would imply the equitable distribution of both rewards and 
punishments in terms of some principle of conditional compensation for 
services rendered (p. 89). This would imply likewise not only profit-shar- 
ing in industry (p. 206) but democracy in education and proportional 
representation in government (p. 216). 

Mr. Woods outlines in these latter sections of his book very concrete 
suggestions relevant to practical problems like unemployment, the aboli- 
tion of war, price regulation, and capital punishment. In his consideration 
of these, he is uniformly consistent in remembering his ultimate aim to 
be an adequate pleasure economy, and he attempts throughout the appli- 
cation of a hedonic calculus based upon experience and laws of proba- 
bility (p. 198). 

Mr. Woods’s book is paradoxical in that stemming from the heart of 
the liberal tradition it commits liberalism to a completely collectivistic 
program. Individualists of Mill’s temper will perhaps be repelled by a 
treatise not only admitting the usefulness of, but advocating the necessity 
for, complete control of the private life of individuals. But then even 
John Dewey has reminded us that the logic of events has forced liberalism 
to become more radical, and it must be admitted that Mr. Woods imple- 
ments his case with reason rather than with dogma. 

More perplexing perhaps, to ethical and social theorists, are the para- 
doxes arising from Mr. Woods’s attempt to combine two traditions which 
are very likely irreconcilable. The Comtian venture in essence proposes 
to interrogate nature with the purpose of isolating historical trends. In 
the effort to construct a philosophy of history, it must discover the tele- 
ology implicit in nature, and state its reading of the purpose of the uni- 
verse in descriptive propositions. The Benthamite enterprise, on the 
other hand, is ethical rather than factual and does not validate normative 
propositions by an appeal to the structure of the universe or to a concept 
of natural law. Mr. Woods, to be sure, is more frank than most ethicists 
in that he candidly admits the dependence of his ethical system upon 
laws of nature universally operative. But such combination of descriptive 
and normative materials raises a difficulty of some importance. A chief 
feature of ethical systems is that they are to serve as a rational guide be- 
tween alternative courses of action in actual conduct situations. They 
are, then, agencies for the excitation of conscious striving. A natural law, 
on the other hand, is the expression of the inevitable tide of nature. The 
difficulty is expressible in the question: How can an ethics presume to 
guide will in making choices when that ethics is itself only validated 
by a theory which implies that will is determined by natural law rather 
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than free to make choices? Mr. Woods is conscious of the difficulty (pp. 
232 f.), but his efforts to obviate it are weak. 

It is likewise necessary to call into question the statement that ‘the 
desires of men in their conflicts follow the course of general nature by way 
of progressive adjustment and integration into a system the general ob- 
jective of which is the maximum increase of pleasure” (p. 119). This is 
valid as the statement of a social ideal, but to assert that rationality is 
the existent method of resolving conflicts of interest in society is over- 
optimistically to chart the direction of “time’s arrow”’ in terms of a ques- 
tionable natural teleology. 

Both in his insufficient analysis of the relation of egoism to altruism 
and in his sanguine portrayal of “‘time’s arrow” Mr. Woods leaves some- 
thing to be desired, but his work is a brilliant example of Utilitarianism 
brought up to date (it is interesting in this connection that many of Mr. 
Woods’s soundest insights have been anticipated in a work published just 
thirty years ago; I refer to The Happiness of Nations, by James MacKaye 
[Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1906]) and of the deduction of the second- 
ary principles of social planning from ethical first principles. In an age 
haunted by the problem of social reconstruction, it may serve equally 
well as a contribution to moral philosophy or a manual of practical states- 


manship. 
ALBERT WILLIAM LEVI 


Dartmouth College 


PHILOSOPHY OF OuR UNCERTAINTIES. By Gustav E. Mueller. Norman: 

University of Oklahoma Press, 1936. Pp. xii+236. $3.00. 

This intriguing title, with the subcaption, A Comment on the Uncertain- 
ties of Our Philosophies, is worthy of a Socrates; and indeed it is just the 
refreshing inquisitiveness of Greek dialectics which is here brought to 
focus upon the problems and method of philosophical speculation. Pro- 
fessor Mueller has no desire to resolve conflict by a purge of opposition, 
and his avowed purpose to tolerate the tension of opposites is manifest 
in the obvious delight with which he reduces “‘systems”’ to self-contradic- 
tion. The tone of the work indicates no trace of the anxiety complex 
which so often sends philosophers in wild scampers after the mirage of 
indubitable truth and certainty. 

It is admitted that philosophy is motivated by the idea of unity; its 
aim is indeed the universe, a whole of reality; but it is the inevitable error 
of non-dialectical thought to misunderstand the actual nature of that 
whole which is reality. Absolute systems are produced by the hypostatiza- 
tion of some aspect of reality which is taken for the whole, to the neglect 
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of contradictory and opposing aspects of equal importance and validity. 
Philosophy, if it really desires to comprehend the whole, must take the 
form of a dialectical preservation of the conflict which is itself the very 
life of reality. Dialectic thus becomes “the origin, the method or logic, 
and the aim as well as the ultimate ground of philosophy.” 

Now the practice of dialectic is no simple art. Only the most skilful 
pilot can avoid the smashing onslaught of the Symplegades of absolutism, 
and then only when some experimental flight has been made. The two 
immediate dangers which threaten the dialectical method are rationaliza- 
tion and realization; and it is to be expected that the present author will 
sail closer to one than to the other. Predilections of an obvious Kantian 
flavor drive Professor Mueller close upon rationalization; but his veerings 
are not so extreme as to preclude his purpose of bringing philosophy to 
self-consciousness of its own mission. The statement that “the only thing 
in heaven and earth that can really be understood is personality” contains 
a suggestion which merits attention, namely, that the quest for philo- 
sophical comprehension has certain definite analogies to the problem of 
personal adjustment. The resolution of conflict in any extreme is produc- 
tive of philosophical as well as personal insanity. 

From an analysis of the psycho-physical problem in its traditional 
formulations, the author derives the material for a classification of the 
possible universe of discourse which will preserve this dialectical unity. 
The world presents itself in two contradictory aspects, as perceived and 
as thought; but to isolate the world as object, or as thought, is to obtain 
only a partial, one-dimensional perspective. Thus, if reality is identified 
with thought, the immediate world of perception disappears; and if per- 
ception is conceived as reality, scientific formulation is impossible. It is 
the task of metaphysics to comprehend the world in all its aspects, to 
attain a multidimensional view, in short, to quit insisting upon a con- 
ception of reality as object. Not only is perception certainly uncertain, 
but thought is uncertain about itself and is the source of its own prob- 
lematic nature. 

The inherent demand of thought for consistency leads to the postula- 
tion of logical norms which will guarantee at least conditional certainty. 
The realization of this situation is the recognition that ideal norms are 
not facts, but the prerequisites for the thinking of facts. This, it appears, 
is a true Kantian interpretation of the breakdown of regulative and con- 
stitutive principles of possible objects of experience. This assumption of 
the “philosophical priority of mind” has some difficulty in avoiding the 
egocentricism which the dialectical method has already castigated. 

The application of this dialectical method to the fields of ethics, 
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aesthetics, cosmology, religion, and theology is productive of penetrating 
insights into the problems of these speculative enterprises. A brief treat- 
ment of ‘“‘scientism” is rendered somewhat unintelligible by the peculiar 
violence with which Professor Mueller treats the “scienticist.”” Especially 
is this true in view of the fact that no single item of documentation gives 
the reader a hint as to the identity of these “‘scienticists.”” One questions 
whether the author is familiar with the work of Meyerson, for example, 
whose general philosophical position is not antagonistic to that of Pro- 
fessor Mueller. Political reality is defined as the strife of systems, and it 
is to be attained only by the self-limitation of those opposing systems. 
Although there is recognization of the necessity of a political power which 
is not contained in reason, the dialectical reduction of authoritarianism is 
not as devastating as when dialectics is applied by the author to liberalism 
and communism. 

It is an interesting and fruitful commentary upon the general problem 
that the dialectical analysis of aesthetics discovers that beauty is attained 
by the complete derealization of its symbol, a resolution of the conflict of 
reality which renders the artistic life discontinuous with the practical 
world. ‘Man is only quite human when he plays.” 

This excursion is decidedly stimulating, despite the fact that an occa- 
sional re-reading is necessary because of complex sentence structure and 
a more or less complete disregard of the function of the comma. 


G. R. NEGLEY 
University of Chicago 


VERITE ET REVELATION, VoL. II: VERS UNE NOUVELLE IDEE DE DIEU. 

By D. Draghicesco. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1934. Pp. 557. 

To the reviewer this second volume of a long work is more exciting 
than the first. So far as he is aware, it really is in some degree a new idea 
of God which is set forth. This idea is that the attributes of God, posited 
by traditional theology, can be applied with almost complete literalness 
to man, considered in his ultimate potentialities and his long-run destiny. 
To be sure, man is not now omnipotent, omniscient, and completely 
benevolent. But as science and technology develop, man’s power and 
understanding increase, and the limit of this increase is nothing less than 
omnipotence and omniscience. The limit will never be absolutely reached, 
but any definite point short of it may, for all we can tell, be surpassed. 
Thus man can be defined only as “the being the limit of whose develop- 
ment is divinity.” The perfect goodness of God is the unreachable but 
indefinitely approachable goal of ethical progress. Even the eternity of 
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God is not without human meaning; for the advance of technology has as 
its maximal achievement nothing less than the conquest of death. (This, 
of course, would mean immortality, not eternity.) Thus Draghicesco’s 
proposal is that humanism should not neglect or reject theology, but that 
it should translate theological concepts into dynamic and anthropo- 
morphic terms. If I am not mistaken, this is the most completely positive 
attitude toward theism ever expressed by a non-theistic writer—ad- 
mitting that it might be regarded as an attempt to bring Comte’s hu- 
manistic theology up to date. 

One thing, at least, seems clear to me. If humanism cannot frankly 
confess faith in the infinite perfectibility of man and especially in his im- 
mortality as a race, it cannot honestly claim to have preserved the essen- 
tial values of religion. For the question of infinity, including infinity in 
terms of time, i.e., eternity, is precisely the question that the high re- 
ligions have raised; and it is, I repeat, not a candid answer to that ques- 
tion to prattle about any merely finite human goods, however attractive. 
In this respect much American humanism is infected with scandal- 
ous ambiguity. (Dewey’s Common Faith exhibits just this character- 
istic.) On the other hand, there are some objections to the doctrine of 
human infinity. Given infinite time, it is perhaps defensible to set up 
divinity as the limit of human progress. But the omnipotence which is 
held to be the goal of this endless development cannot be used to guar- 
antee that the development will, in fact, be endless. At any finite time 
in the future human power will not be absolute. This means that human 
security will not be absolute, that there always will be a finite risk of the 
ending of the human adventure through disease, race suicide, stellar col- 
lision, or what not. A finite risk, endured for infinite time, looks like an 
infinite probability of destruction. This is only one way in which the 
finitude of man appears to be more decisive than our author allows. 

Draghicesco mentions two alternatives to humanism. These are tradi- 
tional theism and pantheism. The former is criticized on the ground that 
it reduces human progress to the idle task of “‘re-editing deity.”” If the 
limiting value which human achievement approaches is eternally achieved 
in God, why the approach? This objection, however, would not hold 
against a form of theism which (1) regarded the perfection of God as a 
matter of righteousness, power, and knowledge rather than of the actual- 
ization once and for all of all possible enjoyment and beauty; and which 
consequently (2) admitted a real growth in time of the aesthetic value 
possessed by deity, to which value human progress could make real con- 
tributions. No more can be said of this theism here than that it exists and 
is coming to be rather common, especially in America, that it can plausibly 
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be considered the real import of the Bible, and that Draghicesco, like so 
many humanists, ignores it. The other alternative to humanism is 
pantheism, the view that the whole of nature is related to a divine mind 
as a man’s body is related to the man’s mind. Draghicesco says this 
hypothesis is “unverifiable and chimerical,’”’ but he cleverly translates it 
into humanistic terms as the infinite goal of technical-scientific progress. 
The farther man develops, the more nearly it will be true that mankind 
through social unification will constitute a single supermind which will 
be aware of and control changes throughout nature as a single man is 
aware of and controls changes in his body. Here, again, there is more dis- 
tortion than is quite admitted in the humanistic translation. For a mind 
is related to its body by immediate intuitive rapport, and it is arguable 
that the advances of science have not so far increased the scope of such 
rapport by any degree. Only if scientific knowledge were to issue in telep- 
athy and the kind of non-instrumental control of material things claimed 
by some spiritualists or magicians, could the goal of science be described 
through a humanized pantheism. On the other hand, objective pantheism 
has more evidences in its favor than Draghicesco allows. It offers the only 
hope of construing the world as a genuine and orderly whole, the only 
hope of intelligibly relating together mind, matter, and law. For instance, 
Draghicesco’s own faith in natural law as real now is the basis of his faith 
in the scientific achievements which man is to enjoy in the future; and 
the former faith is exactly as unverifiable as pantheism. The logical posi- 
tivists admit this in insisting that the foundation of induction is purely 
pragmatic. But there have been and are great and informed intellects 
(in Orient and Occident) who hold that the divine orderliness of the world 
is capable of metaphysical verification. With much of the best work in 
recent metaphysics, e.g., that of Peirce and Whitehead, Draghicesco 
seems not to be familiar. 

Such theological concepts as the fall and redemption, grace and liberty, 
are by this book given brilliant sociological-humanistic interpretations. 
Much of contemporary philosophy is drawn into the argument, which is 
a fascinating performance. If I were convinced with the author that there 
is no hope for a revised theistic-pantheism, I should see nothing better to 
do than to try to adopt his entire position—or else give up the attempt to 
deal with the great problems of religion and philosophy. Humanism re- 
gards itself as an appeal to intelligence against superstition; but the 
problem of infinity (and eternity) is of all problems that which is most 
purely due to intelligence. At any rate, it is the problem of philosophy. 


CHARLES HARTSHORNE 
University of Chicago 
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THE PuHILosopHy OF A Brotocist. By J. S. Haldane. New York and 

London: Oxford University Press, 1935. Pp. xii+155. $2.50. 

It so happened that I came upon this volume soon after a reading of 
Alfred N. Whitehead’s brochure, Nature and Life and of John Dewey’s 
A Common Faith. The intellectual juxtaposition and the spiritual kin- 
ship of the three studies seem to a lay philosopher as significant and pro- 
phetic as they are remarkable. They illustrated how much the thinkers 
of an age breathe in the air and share the basic spiritual consensus of a 
given scientific and philosophic climate. 

Professor Haldane gives every evidence of at-homeness with his philo- 
sophic material. His introductory chapters on philosophy and science 
supply a popular yet vivid picture of the dilemmas of scientific material- 
ism. He concludes that “in imaging the remotest depths of time and 
space we are only realizing what belongs to our own world of perception.” 
And, “if we are aware of the limitations of physical interpretation we can 
continue to use it for endless practical purposes without causing confusion 
by endeavoring to apply it to what it cannot be applied to owing to its 
abstract or limited nature.” 

In his commentary on the relation of biology to philosophy he con- 
cludes that there is a vital realm of experience which biological interpre- 
tation does not and cannot explain “because it leaves conscious behavior 
out of account.” Evolution can be accepted “without making the unin- 
telligible assumption involved in mechanistic biology,”’ because though 
we do not yet have sufficient knowledge we must adhere to the conclusion 
that life ‘must be regarded as ultimately inherent in what we at present 
picture as inorganic phenomena.” 

It is in the psychological field that we see more fully the nature of 
experience, since even in material dealings “‘we are at the same time deal- 
ing with persons and human affairs.” And the kind of psychological in- 
sight which is fruitful and valid is itself not mechanistic but concerned 
with the interests, values, and choices of personalities. “In what a man 
perceives or remembers or anticipates, and in what motives appeal effec- 
tively to him, his whole personality or character is expressed.” 

The discussion of religion versus religions and of the relation of per- 
sonalty to personality as evoking standards of the true, the good, and the 
beautiful, seems to me profound and consonant with the realities of socio- 
logical experience. It is at this point that the idea of God finds its place 
for Professor Haldane. “It is in our personal relations with other persons, 
and with other forms of unity which are independent of ourselves as mere 
individuals, that we become aware of the personality of God.” The whole 
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position taken as to the reason why secularism has scattered and diffused 
the motives and manifestations of truth-seeking in science, of ethical be- 
havior, and of aesthetic aspiration, is self-consistent and illuminating. 
That true religion restores a unity of meaning and intent to experience is 
clearly shown although for the present this typical separation of the 
secular and the religious “cannot be avoided in name, though it does not 
exist in reality.” 

The obiter dicta are not the least valuable hints of this book. The brief 
mentions of death, immortality, the existence of God apart from man, 
evil, and freedom, are set in the frame of an outlook which is concerned to 
read the universe out of the fulness of our knowledge of it—and of our 
ignorance of it. 

Altogether, I find this affirmation stimulating and penetrating, and not 
shot through with that wishful thinking which has sometimes been charac- 
teristic of the scientist turned philosopher who has a nostalgia for the 
beliefs in which he was nurtured. Certainly this volume, together with 
the brief summaries of the religious views of the two contemporaries men- 
tioned above, represents a way of looking out upon the meaning of life in 
nature which is destined to commend itself more and more widely to our 
generation—at least in its broad outlines. Professional philosophers, min- 
isters, and educators will find substantial aid to a fresh orientation in such 


formulations as this. 
Orpway TEAD 


New York City 


SHORTER NOTICES 
RELIGION OF REASON. By Trude W. Rosmarin. New York: Bloch Publishing 

Co., 1936. Pp. 195. $2.50. 

BIBLE vs. MODERNISM. By Allison N. Trice and Charles H. Roberson. Nash- 

ville: McQuiddy Press, 1935. Pp. 280. 

THE MEsSAGE OF IsRAEL. Edited by Israel H. Weisfeld. New York: Bloch Pub- 
lishing Co., 1936. Pp. 285. $3.00. 

Mrs. Rosmarin’s book deserves a respectful reading by professional phil- 
osophers. It deals with the religious philosophy and ethics of the neo-Kantian, 
German-Jewish thinker, Hermann Cohen, co-founder of the Marburg school. 
An extended Bibliography of German works on Cohen is given. Known for his 
commentaries on Kant, he is less well known for his own original religious and 
ethical thought; this book is dedicated to introduce him to English readers. A 
few summary points: Cohen is a thorough monotheist; he developed bitter hos- 
tility to Spinozoism; God is reached through reason and not intuition; there is a 
similarity between Talmudic Judaism and Kantianism especially in ethics in 
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their mutual emphasis upon rationalism; creation is not ex nihilo but the phe- 
nomenon of perpetual renewal; revelation comes through reason; moral interests 
are the chief concern of religion; pity is central in ethics; the dignity of man 
separates man from the Marxian economic category; man is not a commodity; 
virtues are of two classes, first and second, the first being universal (veracity, 
justice, bravery, honor), the second relative (modesty, faithfulness, peace)— 
first and second interwoven. Fate was kind to Cohen in “that he did not live to 
see the cruel refutation of his political theories in Hitleristic Germany.” 

The second book in this list is a fundamentalistic apologetic on the truth of 
the Bible after the manner of William Jennings Bryan or a Leander Keyser. 
Fundamentalists are far from dead. 

The third book will catch the fancy of professors of homiletics. Opening 
with a cursory survey of the history of Jewish preaching, the remaining essays 
offer samples of contemporary Jewish sermonizing, ranging from the orthodox 
through the conservative to the reformed liberal. The common note appears to 
be a call to American Jewry to cultivate their ancient tradition and culture. 

VERGILIUS FERM 


Dre LEHRE DON DER IDENTITAT IN DER DEUTSCHEN LOGIK-WISSENSCHAFT SEIT 

Lorze. By Rolf W. Géldel. Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 1935. Pp. 462. 

This monograph, Volume XVIII in the series “‘Studien und Bibliographien zur 
Gegenwartsphilosophie,”’ bears heavily the marks of its Doctor’s thesis origin. 
It is essentially a painstaking cataloguing of all the verbal variations and expli- 
cations of German-speaking logicians and philosophers upon the proposition, 
“A is A.” In this connection a systematic survey is made of the writings of 
Uberweg, Létze, Sigwart, Wundt, Erdmann, Lipps, von Meinong, Héfler, 
Husserl, Cohen, Windelband, Rickert, Driesch, Kiilpe, Cornelius, Rehmke, 
Volkelt, Ziehen, Pfainder, Drews, Carnap, Klages, Litt, and Schingnitz. One has 
the constant feeling that the author is a detective who irresistibly tracks down 
any statement in which the word “identity” occurs, and unless the reader has 
the same fixation he will not find much of interest in the book, except perhaps 
in the Preface, where the author tries hard to show the significance of such a 
study for Nazi Germany. 
CHARLES W. Morris 
SEMIFIKTIONEN UND VOLLFIKTIONEN IN VAIHINGERS PHILOSOPHIE DES ALS OB. 

By Stephanie Wilbrodt. Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 1934. Pp. 139. 

The present monograph, the seventh in the series “Studien und Bibliogra- 
phien zur Gegenwartsphilosophie”’ edited by Dr. Werner Schingnitz, is a careful 
and concise presentation of the structure which Vaihinger has erected upon the 
concept of fiction—an edifice which has important affiliations with positivism, 
voluntarism, and pragmatism. The book is sympathetic in the main to the con- 
cept of semifiction (those that for the realization of certain purposes deviate 
from the reality symbolized) but offers discerning criticisms of the concept of 
complete fictions (which are, in addition, internally self-contradictory )—stress- 
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ing particularly Vaihinger’s view that the fiction has its value in its non-fictional 
components rather than in its self-contradictory character. The author makes 
plausible his conviction that Vaihinger has in crucial places overdone his in- 
sistence upon the value of the fiction as fiction. Nevertheless, now that the 
realist emphasis upon the structural mirroring of reality by thought is breaking 
down, and a more adequate positivism is replacing the oversimplified versions, 
Vaihinger’s thought may come to receive something of the attention which it 
deserves. Social scientists will find points of interest in the treatment of religion, 
law, morals, and mythology from the standpoint of fictionalism. The useful and 
extended Bibliography furnished by Adolf Weser makes available the relevant 
material of the very large body of writings—and indirectly makes clear the 
scanty attention which Vaihinger has so far received in English-speaking 
countries. 
CHARLES W. Morris 
UNCONVENTIONAL Etuics. By Osias L. Schwarz. Washington: Perennial Pub- 
lications, 1936. Pp. 276. $3.50. 

An unorganized diatribe against the virtues of capitalism in favor of the 
moral distillation of some synthesis of socialism, communism, and anarchism 
which perhaps only a self-acknowledged man of genius, like the author, can 
fully appreciate. The conventional aspect of the book, whether ethical or not, 
is the price, double what a commercial publisher should have charged for work 


twice as well done as here. 
T.¥:S:. 


THE SOCIAL THOUGHT OF THE ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS. By Joyce O. Hertzler. 

New York and London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1936. Pp. xv+ 4009. 
CULTURE AND CONSCIENCE: AN ARCHAEOLOGICAL STUDY OF THE NEW RELI- 

cious Past IN ANCIENT PALESTINE. By William Creighton Graham and 

Herbert Gordon May. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. 

XXViii+ 356. $2.50. 

These two books are, each in its own way, testimonials not merely to a new 
lively interest in the ancient past but also to the new past which is being brought 
constantly to light. Professor Hertzler’s volume is general, covering all the 
countries of the ancient East, avoiding interpretation as much as possible, 
spreading on modern pages as much ancient material as can be crowded there. 
He calls his account “scientific,” though he does not hesitate to orient the 
thinkers as to their time and place or to summarize the contributions of countries 
or epochs around criteria of significance without critically disclosing these cri- 
teria. For the most part, however, it is an exposition of social materials around 
a no insubstantial exhibition of such materials. 

While about one-fifth of the foregoing volume is given to Hebrew thought, 
the Graham-May volume is exclusively devoted to ancient Palestine. Its title 
indicates emphasis also upon social thought, though its subtitle plays up the 
moral-religious aspect of Hebrew society. It draws heavily upon archaeological 
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materials (literary scavengering of a fine sort upon the field work of the Oriental 
Institute), and is plenteously illustrated by drawings of recent discoveries. The 
book is a noble literary monument enshrining the religious significance of an 
enormous amount of scientific work. Its spirit, as contrasted with the pridefully 
secular tone of Hertzler, can be distilled from these typical remarks: ‘‘Culture 
had to dawn before the first light of conscience could break, and both of these 
were stages tardily achieved in Palestine.”’ ‘“‘The record is blurred. But still 
visible through the blurring, to the eye of him who searches for it, is the divine 
plan.” 
The past obliges him who seeks with what he seeks. So also the present. 
T. 9:8: 


HuMAN GENETICS AND Its SocrAL Import. By S. J. Holmes. New York and 

London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1936. Pp. viiit+-414. $3.50. 

Observing how much of social speculation falls back for criteria upon biologi- 
cal considerations, the author here selects those aspects of biology which seem to 
him to throw most light upon sociology. He emphasizes particularly “the phe- 
nomena of human heredity and natural increase.” He hopes to facilitate reason- 
able conclusions, “‘whether or not they finally prove to be right,” on such moot 
matters as immigration, differential birth-rate, and hereditarily defective classes. 
There is much valuable background material in the book for social students— 
material which is the more valuable the less it is dogmatically interpreted by 
the author. Is a social scientist sensitive to biased solutions of social problems 
by scientific technicians to find in the California residence of this author some 
explanation of the fact that inconclusive data upon the differential mentality of 
races are used to bolster caution against immigration, whereas data in behalf of 
sterilization as a social policy are used for all they are worth? The book as a 
whole is moderately objective, one feels; but no scrupulous mind is likely to 
escape the suspicion from it that prevailing prestige standards are unconsciously 
influential upon scientific judgments dealing with social policy. It is hard for 
social inferiors to be accorded even the biological breaks. “Ignorance,’’ says our 
author on immigration, “is never a sufficient justification for taking a leap in 
the dark.” Not, we add, unless it is our own precious ignorance and the dear 
darkness of our own provident provincialisms. 

‘a eS 
A Note oF Literary Criticism. By James T. Farrell. New York: Vanguard 

Press, 1936. Pp. 221. 

Mr. Farrell interrupts the career of a novelist, distinguished even if hardly 
more than begun, to venture into the field of literary criticism. It is a modest 
venture—“in no sense do I consider myself a professional critic, let alone a 
professional Marxist.’”’ Avoiding the Sylla of “art for art’s sake,’’ on the one 
side, and the Charybdis of “all art is propaganda,” on the other, he achieves a 
sort of cultural “objective relativism,” as the philosophers say. Operating with 
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a distinction credited to an article in this Journal by George Herbert Mead 
(1926), Mr. Farrell holds steady a course of interaction between aesthetic sub- 
jectivity and social influence in the world of men. He will permit neither to be 
swallowed or abrogated by the other. There is balance achieved through the 
strategy of seasoned oscillation. He uses a functional dualism of the pragmatists 
to criticize and set to rights impressionism, humanism, Marxism, especially 
Marxism, and whatever else in the contemporary scene cramps creative writing 
with categories born of the prevailing vice of oversimplification. There is not 
much likelihood that this spirited essay will not achieve its modestly declared 
objective: “principally to open a critical discussion which will touch upon 
fundamental problems of literature and of criticism—their relation to each other 
and to the times in which we live.” 
2. ¥.3. 

My FaTHer’s Business: A Practicat Stupy oF Business Etuics. By Walter 

Burke Stabler. University of Pennsylvania Press, 1935. Pp. 183. $1.50. 

This book undertakes to examine the ethical problems of men as individuals 
and as members of business organizations from the point of view of personal 
problems typically met in a capitalistic economy. The title suggests the under- 
lying theme as an urging of the consecration of the processes of business to the 
furthering of the Kingdom of God. The illustrations used indicate a primary 
absorption in ethical dilemmas of individual relationships and do not suggest 
any profound questioning of ethical aspects of the working of the present 
economy as a whole in its broad economic implications and social consequences. 


As a result the problems posed, although interesting, do not get to the heart of 
the relationship of Christian principles to the validity of capitalistic assumptions 
and results. 


Orpway TEAD 
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